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Is the title of a book which tells how to invest small sums 
($10 or more per month), how to tell a good investment, 
how you can convert $100 into $358.83, how to choose 
between real estate and stocks, how savings banks make 
their money, how to choose your partners, how to guard 
against uncertain “prospects,” how to protect yourself in 
case you should not care to hold an investment indefinitely, 
etc. This book is not an advertisement of any particular 
investment. It is a general “talk” about investments, 
based upon my experiences and observations. Write me 
a postal, saying, simply, “Send How Money Grows.” You 
will receive the book, free, by return mail. 
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AND REGULARS 


By LIEUT. FRANK E. EVANS 
(U.S. Marine Corps) 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY T. C, TURNER 


ERENELY accustomed to believe it 
a national trait to shoot well, the 
average American has only of recent 
years begun to doubt the truth of tradition. 
His first shock came when he learned that 
the men who were “hiking” through the 
rice paddies and mountain trails of Luzon 
had the heart and the nerve but were 
indifferent shots. Lethargy had too long 
been the portion of rifle practice, and the 
American began a quiet study of the ques- 
tion. 

In past years the interest in rifle practice 
was confined to few, and the international 
matches with the Irish and English teams 
were undertakings of financial difficulty 
with lukewarm support. The first long- 
range contest with Major Leech’s Irish team 
was amonument to American nerve. Long- 
range shooting was then an unopened book 
to our riflemen, but they challenged the 
crack Irish team to a match at Creedmoor. 
There was not a rifle in the United States 
adapted for practice at long ranges and 
there were no men to handle it. Yet when 
the day of the shoot came the American 
team had long-range guns of splendid qual- 
ities, and a team work that won the match. 
Rifle practice, however, in spite of its oc- 
casional triumphs, led a precarious exis- 
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tence until, three years ago, the American 
team measured its skill in Canada in com- 
petition for the Palma Trophy against 
Great Britain and Canada. Great Britain 
won it, but the American team there gained 
a deeper insight into the reading of heat 
mirage and other refinements of long range 
shooting that enabled them in 1903 to win 
from a field that numbered the best shots 
of Great Britian, Canada, Norway, Austra- 
lia and Natal. 

The lack of the International match in 
1904 was fully compensated for by the 
new prominence of the National matches 
in which infantrymen and troopers, blue- 
jackets and marines, and militiamen from 
fifteen states fought for championship 
honors on Kansas soil. To the uninitiated 
it would seem at first blush that the honors 
must go to the regular service, with the 
preference to the infantrymen, but the ex- 
perience of recent years has taught the con- 
trary. The militia teams won five of the 
six places in the first National match which 
was held at Sea Girt in 1903, each leading 
the marines, who in turn beat the army by 
a close margin. Only two members of the 
regular service were on the team that rep- 
resented America in the Palma match of 
1902, and only one on the winning Palma 
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team of 1903. The matches last August 
favored the service teams by the introduc- 
tion of rapid fire and skirmish and, while 
New York won the coveted National Tro- 
phy for the second time, but one other 
militia team, the District of Columbia, 
was placed, the navy, infantry, cavalry 
and marines finishing ahead of it. Rifle 
matches, in contradistinction to other 
sports, are almost invariably won by the 
best teams, for luck does not play the same 
important réle as in baseball or foot- 
ball. 

Visit the Creedmoor or the Sea Girt 
range any summer day and you will find 
the guardsman lying prone, with wisps of 
gray smoke curling away from the muz- 
zle of his Krag, while against the frame 
of a 12x6-foot target 1,000 yards down 
the range a white disk tells the scorer that 
a .30 calibre bullet has just torn through 
the 3-foot bull’s eye. Your guardsman, 
whom you have lightly regarded as a dress- 
parade soldier, may nonchalantly tell you 
that a rifle fired from a vise and accurately 
sighted at the target will scatter its shots 
over a space half the circumference of the 
bull’s eye. Then he will glue his shooting- 
eyé to a telescope, take a hurried glance at 
a barometer, scan his thermometer, squint 
out of the tail of his eye at a cloud the size 
of an army blanket scudding across the 
range, another at a large clock dial down 
the field and the red range flags that indi- 
cate the changes in the force and direction 
of the wind, and—crack! 6z7z!/—the white 
disk flashes up again. Yet in that brief 
space of time—the National match con- 
ditions allow but a minute to a shot at this 
distance—he has changed both wind-guage 
and elevation and attained the long-cov- 
eted disk of white. Run down from New 
York to the historic Creedmoor range, in 
the heart of winter, and you will find your 
guardsman prone on the planking of a 
loop-holed shed, blazing away across the 
snow at his tar, Listen to the jargon 
en and you will find it as 
mystery to the uninitiated 
e yachtsmen or the golf ex- 
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pert: 
“Look out, Jim. Fish-tail blowing now.” 
“Hold at seven and get her off well.” 
“Quarter point right will put you in the 
bull, Sergeant.”’ 
“Wind is two o'clock,” 


“Your spotter is on the four line at nine 
o'clock.” 

“Two lines more right wind will fix you, 
Tom.” 

“Watch the light now, boys. Hold in 
to the buil while it lasts.” 

“Remember the thermometer’s ten de- 
grees above last Tuesday’s. Barometer’s 
thirty—twelve. Now make your correc- 
tions and don’t waste that ammunition.” 

“Billy, your shot’s a ‘wart’ on three 
o'clock.” 

To the riflemen this racy discourse is the 
plain talk of a coach who knows his sky and 
wind, who holds his hand on the pulse of 
nature’s outdoors with the skill of a physi- 
cian, and who epitomizes his knowledge in 
the language of the craft. Seated on a 
camp-stool with his eye fixed hour after 
hour at a big telescope, the team coach— 
who is to his team as the cup defender’s 
skipper is to his hearties forward—sees 
every new creeping of the wind through 
the daisy-streaked stretch of 1,000 yards, 
every tiny gust before which the clover 
heads bow and dance, every shadow that 
carpets the long stretch, every sudden light 
that runs across it, every minute change in 
the direction of the whipping red flags, 
marks every drop or rise of barometer or 
thermometer, reads even in the dance of 
the mirage the force and direction of the 
wind, and translates it all into the mathe- 
matical formula of inches or points. 

Take, if you still doubt it, Davy Crockett 
from the legends of history, or Deadwood 
Dick out of the pages of the dime novel, 
and match him against your modern crack, 
and your plainsman would be vainly try- 
ing to “‘find his target” while your modern 
product would scientifically calculate it 
and keep on it with the unerring pursuit of 
a hawk. 

With a wind switching like a fish’s tail, 
now from the right and now from the left, 
one minute beating the bullet down into 
the grass and the next swinging around to 
the rear and blowing it over the target, 
with changing lights and a tantalizing 
mirage in which the target blurs and 
dances and swims like a live thing, the man 
who keeps on his target and runs up a good 
score must needs rely on more than native 
skill and a clear eye. Your guardsman 
keeps by his side a leather case, stocked as 
well as that of a country surgeon ard 
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he uses barometer, thermometer and mi- 
crometer constantly. Good eyesight, good 
nerves with which to hold a rifle immobile 
and sights aligned on the bull, are but the 
foundations of good shooting. The expert 
knows to a nicety the almost imperceptible 
pressure of the forefinger that will release 
the sear notch and launch the bullet when 
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brings to his natural ability to hold his 
sights on the mark the leverage of his rifle 
sling—a valuable and serviceable adjunct 
officially ignored until this year by the fir- 
ing regulations of the regular services—and 
from the written records of weeks finds the 
elevation for his sighting shot. His score 
book shows the conditions of weather and 


The scorers at work in the pits, under the targets. 


both brain and finger are ready. He keeps 
his rifle clean as his watch and with black- 
ened sights that baffle deceptive side- 
lights. He uses a peep sight-that is math- 
ematically correct, consults elements and 
instruments unceasingly, raises his sight 
a hair’s breadth by a delicate micrometer, 
changes his shot in inches by moving his 
wind guage a line breadth to one side, 


light, record of barometer and thermome- 
ter, position of the range flags and the hand 
of the wind-clock dial, every change in ele- 
vation and wind, the maker and date of his 
ammunition, and the exact location of each 
shot on the target. It is true that in the 
field he would have but his rifle and am- 
munition, but the schooling of the range 
would undoubtedly help him to bring down 
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his man where others buried their shots in 
the ground or futilely fired over the heads 
of the advancing groups. The rifleman who 
can with almost unerring certainty change 
his sights or so alter his hold that a hit 
in the upper right hand corner of a target 
more than half a mile away, will on the 
next trial be a bull’s eye, is the man who 
can most successfully aid his comrades on 
the firing line. 

While such refinements as practiced by 
the guardsman expert are to a great degree 
impracticable of execution in the service, 
and in the field would be out of the ques- 
tion, the services have learned much from 
his exhaustive experiments. It is mainly 
through good scores in range practice that 
the individual soldier absorbs keen interest 
in the art of handling his rifle with skill. 

That the regular army and navy services 
are keen to the value of it all is shown by 
their strong co-operation with the militia, 
culminating in the firm establishment of 
the National Matches. The years follow- 
ing the Spanish war were too crowded 
with new conditions to all the services, and 
with the new duties exacted by the insur- 
rection in the Philippines, to permit of rifle 
practice on the scale desired. Now that 
conditions have met with a readjustment 
the militiamen must needs look to their 
laurels.’ The terms marksman and sharp- 
shooter mean more than in past years, and 
the construction and equipment of ranges 
by both the army and navy will furnish the 
necessary impetus to the improvement of 
marksmanship in both branches. 

The National Matches inaugurated a 
new and better régime in the small arms 
practice. The National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, composed of of- 
ficers in the army, navy, marine corps and 
national guard, provided for Fort Riley an 
attractive program. The national match, 
open to teams of twelve, was competed in 
by one team from the infantry, one from 
the cavalry, one from the navy, one from 
the marines, and by teams representing 
fifteen states. On the first day the teams 
fired at 200 and at 600 yards, slow fire, and 
at 200 and 500 yards, rapid fire. On the 
second day the ranges were 800 and 1,000 
yards, slow fire, and on the third day two 
skirmish runs of 600 yards. The slow fire 


allotted a minute to each shot, while at the 
rapid fire twenty seconds is allowed for 
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five shots. The skirmish run provides for 
twenty shots, two each at 600 and 500 yards; 
three each at 400 and 350 yards, and five 
each at 300 and 200 yards. At the skir- 
mish thirty seconds is allowed at each halt, 
except at 200, where the limit is twenty 
seconds. Besides this big match, for which 
the National, the Hilton and the Soldier of 
Marathon trophies were the chief prizes. 
there was an individual match at ranges 
up to 600 yards, and the pistol match, 
slow, timed and rapid fire from 15 to 75 
yards. 

As picturesque events the meets rank 
high in contests of nerve and skill. The 
firing line in a big military match is a scene 
of interest. An almost imperceptible line 
of gray haze drifts across it to leeward. 
At.one end a cavalryman’s carbine barks 
its brief defiance, and the grass in front of 
the muzzle flattens out violently as though 
struck by aclub. At the other end a ma- 
rine peers anxiously at the line of targets, 
his empty shell shuttling out and to the 
right, his thumb and forefinger on the bolt 
handle. In the center a bluejacket, con- 
spicuous in white working suit, is loading 
preparatory to firing. On his right a Na- 
tional guardsman lies prone, picking up 
with his telescope the red spotter that 
shows him where his last shot struck. 
Paper boxes of ammuniton in various 
stages of emptiness lie at the elbows of 
the competitors and empty shells on their 
right. Hard by on their rear and flank are 
the team captains, the coacher and the 
spotters, their long line of big telescopes 
dominating the scene like a frowning bat- 
tery of field pieces. Back of them all the 
gallery of spectators; and a rifle-match 
gallery is well versed in the fine points of 
the game. Adown the range flash the vari- 
colored disks. signalling the hits, and the 
targets ‘‘sashing” up and down after each 
hit like animated toys, and the big range 
flags, trailing out on the breeze and spell- 
ing disaster to many in their changing con- 
volutions. 

The spectator may have conjured up a 
gay potpourri of military color, a gallant 
showing of gold lace and clinking spurs. 
But he will look in vain for the olive-drab 
of infantry, the yellow of cavalry, the red 
stripes and yellow chevrons of the sea sol- 
diers, the braided collars and flat hats of 
the jackies, the rakish caps and the pol- 

















ished swords of the officers. In their place 
he finds the sombre khaki and the campaign 
hat, for the true rifleman must have com- 
fort to shoot his best, and to him comfort 
spells old clothes. The harness of the rifle 
range is not unlike that of the football field, 
for elbows will wear out and leather pads 
on elbows and shoulders are not uncom- 
mon enough at a big rifle match to excite 
comment. Buttoned blouses are the ex- 
ception, a loose shirt is the favorite. 

To the spectator the skirmish run is the 
most interesting of the matches Six hun- 
dred odd yards from the targets the thin 
line of skirmishers awaits the “forward, 
march!” of the bugle. Then it wavers for- 
ward and at the 600 yard line halts and 
drops. With the last note of “commence 
firing” the rifles sputter and crack. Then 
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Officer’s tent, showing cot with mosquito netting. 
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on to the other ranges the line swings, now 
at quick and now in the cadence of double 
time, the men carrying their pieces in char- 


acteristic attitudes. At the behest of the 
bugle the line drops to the ground and 
pumps out its leaden flight at the targets. 
The firing grows faster and more furious, 
the bugle rings out mellow and clear, and 
at the short ranges the line writhes with 
the quick flashes of magazine fire, the rat- 
tling shuttle of crackling sounds and the 
whirr of bullets. The crash and rattle of 
the ragged volleys lend a realism to this re- 
lentless advance by picked riflemen upon 
the silhouetted figures of the paper targets 
that brings, even to the man who knows 
not the butt from the muzzle of a rifle, the 
old blood-lust back from the dim tombs of 


ancestors. 


Photograph by Wallace Nuttin. 


The Old Poplar Road. 





CAMPERS BY THE SEA 


By J. W. MULLER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


LONG the south shore of Long Island, 

A from within the very limits of the 

City of New York to where old Mon- 

tauk thrusts his brave sand cape into a 

most lonely ocean, there stretches a sleepy 

world enchanted by the sea, of which men 
have still to learn the use. 

Defended from the outer deep by an al- 
most unbroken ribbon of sand nearly a 
hundred miles long and in places scarcely 
as many feet wide, lie immense lagoon-like 
bays holding an archipelago of islands and 
bars that offer camping ground for many 
thousands without crowding. There may 
be had in full measure the twin qualities 
that make a camp—adventure and loneli- 
ness. There may be had a life as free 
from civilization as in the Adirondacks, 
the North Woods or the Canadian Prov- 
inces. In the sea-camp a man may dwell 
as if he were a lonely sailor on a ship. 

For these campers there is no waiting for 
seasons, no long voyaging by rail or ship. 
Whenever they tire of the town, be it sum- 
mer or winter, they can shut down their 
desks and in an hour be pushing out over 
broad waters to where the shanty camp 
stands lonely, rising out of a shining plain 
of sea. 

From some of these camps one may see 
glimpses of thecity. Atnight its throbbing 
lights flame on the sky. But though the 
town may be in sight, it is in sight only to 
enhance the delight of loneliness, as rain 
falling on the roof serves but to make more 
evident the cosiness of shelter. 

So great is this expanse of inland seas, 
that all the sportsmen of New York might 
build themselves camps there and yet 
hardly affect the condition of individual 
solitude. Even Jamaica Bay, lying partly 
within the municipal boundaries of New 
York and, therefore, a popular resort for 
as many as five thousand fishermen and 
yachtsmen every day in the summer, offers 
miles of lonely water where a man may loaf 
all day, and even in holidays, hardly see 
another human being. 


The true sea-camp must not be confound- 
ed with the many settlements of anglers 
and small-boat sailors that are grouped on 
the mainland all along this stretch of bays. 
These are not true campers, although they 
enjoy many of the pleasures of the life. 
They are amiable souls but gregarious, too 
much in love with the social life to care to 
intrude on the solitude of the true camper. 
Not for them is the content of sitting alone 
in a box of a hut, ringed around by a black 
midnight sea, with the cry of the wind and 
the beating waves outside for sole company. 
Rather, they aim to build their shanties 
and clubhouses close together, so that, as 
one beholds them clinging to each other 
where they stand on their long-legged spiles, 
the observer is reminded of roysterers who 
sally out fearfully into dark lanes at night, 
after the feast of ghost stories in the tavern, 

Every year these waterside communities 
grow. They form real villages within and 
near New York in such places as Canarsie, 
Old Mill, Ramblersville and Rockaway 
Beach. But they hold fast to the solid and 
respectable mainland. 

It is a fine world, really very well ad- 
justed. If everybody loved loneliness, there 
would be no loneliness left. As it is, most 
men love the close neighborhood of their 
kind too much to push out into the water 
and live the life of the prehistoric lake 
dwellers. So islands and bars away from 
the shore still lie virgin. Here and there 
stands a rough shanty, cocked jauntily on 
spiles, or a stranded canal boat supports 
a hut that looks over the bay like a primi- 
tive Martello tower; and these are inhabited 
by baymen or by campers and sportsmen 
whom the chance visitor cannot distinguish 
from the baymen, because they live and 
dress just like them. Some of them have 
even achieved the language and dialect of 
the bays. 

There a man may “‘drowse the long tides 
idle,’ gazing through long sea-noons over 
the endless sweep of undulating, ever-fresh 
grass—the strange, dear sea meadows that 
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twice a day sink beneath the sea and twice 
a day emerge in new beauty. There a man 
may lie for days with no sound to touch his 
ear except the cry of gull or quawk; no 
sight to remind him of men, except the 
sight of calm sails passing far beyond the 
reach of a hail; no sign to mark the lazy 
passage of time except the subtle changes 
of the mighty, unhaltered tide. Every day 
as the tides change, his world changes with 
them. When the flood comes sweeping in 
from the dancing inlet, green and fresh with 
the ocean wind behind it, imperceptibly the 
lands that dot the bays lessen and lessen, 
till, lo! at once there are no lands and all the 
world is one great, glassy sea. 

With the brimming flood the big game of 
the sea comes ploughing in—dripping black 
backs of porpoises bob up and sink again as 
swiftly as they rise; wagging triangular fins 
show where sharks are swimming, lumber- 
ing and clumsy until some sudden need 
sends them darting as swiftly as a torpedo 
boat and as surely, with all its wicked pow- 
erof destruction. Ora great width of chan- 
nel suddenly turns oily and yellow, where a 
school of mossbunkers, with heads and fins 
just showing above the water, work slowly 
in on the young ttde; and wherever they 
swim, their curious fluttering motion keeps 
the sea in asteady ripple. Suddenly, the 
school cascades on the surface in flashing 
masses; shining, lean things leap among it, 
spring out of their element, hurtle over and 
over in the air and fall back with a smash 
that sets the sea a-frothing. They are blue- 
fish, hunting savagely as wolves, swimming 
swiftly as light, destroying with bloody jaws 
and blind wrath. Now the silver-banded 
spearing stream into coves and creeks in 
unnumbered shoals. Minnows, orange and 
bottle-green and striped, crowd in. Crabs 
and eels, shrimp and crustaceans, flock to 
shelter, for the big hunters have arrived. 
They sweep to and fro in the deep water 
with beats of tireless fins and winnowing 
of mighty tails—the weakfish, striped bass 
and sea bass, fresh from the open sea and 
keen for the chase. 

So it streams by for six hours of tide— 
a mighty half-seen life. Then, for a time, 
when the tide is full, the bay lies scarcely 
breathing, with not a ripple to break a sin- 
gle inverted image of buoy or hut or vessel 
on the great mirroring surface. Again, 
slowly, wondrously, the waters stir; the 
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grasses bend again; the buoys, that stood 
straight out of the water, careen once more. 
Solemnly, immense, the flood turns and 
moves toward the sea. 

Not only in summer is the sea-camp 
beautiful. When the first hint of spring 
comes into the town, while the streets are 
full of slush and blackened snow, the chan- 
nels beckon. Still rimmed with ice, they 
flow black and mysterious and luring; the 
breeze still blows cold and boisterous; across 
the outer bar the coasting vessels labor 
hard in the winds of March. But the sum- 
mer gulls have begun to flock in, and the 
shoals are white with their dainty persons. 
Drawing black lines across the clear sky, the 
wild fowl scurry, flying north. In the holes 
along the channels the flatfish, fat and lusty 
after their winter sleep in the rich mud, are 
biting fast and furious. One may sit on 
the leeward side of the shanty and smoke a 
pipe while the sun burns into the winter- 
dried bones and skin and sinews till they 
stretch in the generous heat. 

And in the autumn when the nights be- 
gin to close in early, of a sudden comes the 
thought of the cozy shanty, standing alone 
in the dark and windy night; the miles of 
brown sedges stretching far; the birds fly- 
ing; the fire of drift-wood, burning green 
and blue and red, while the North wind 
shouts outside and hurries the fowl south- 
ward—where are there camps in moun- 
tains or in forest that offer more? 

Even the might of winter need not de- 
prive the sea-camper of his solace, It is 
delight to face the wicked sea, shaking a 
few square feet of hammering sail into the 
white face of the storm, driving through the 
rollers with dripping decks and, at last, to 
tumble home in camp with shining oilskins, 
and to lie at ease before a rousing fire while 
Winter beats outside in vain. There are 
days then when the sportsman sees great 
birds drop heavily into the open water, and 
he works his way through ice and half- 
frozen marsh until he gets a shot at a wild 
goose or a swan. Sometimes he can win 
across bivad channels, whose covering ice 
sways and rocks beneath him as he speeds; 
or he can half run and half flounder, hold- 
ing fast to his flat-bottomed skiff, as he al- 
ternately drags it over the ice that breaks 
as he jumps, or poles and paddles it through 
open waters covered with floes, as if he 
were in Baffin Bay. 











An Old South Bayman and his pets. 
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A “shanty” which rises to the dignity of a cottage. 


To own such a camp demands no heavy The land under water in the bays on the 
purse. The house itself may beof the most South Shore, with a few exceptions where 
simple construction, strength being the one ancient grants and privileges still hold 
needful quality, and the acquisition of the good, is under the jurisdiction variously of 
land is within the reachof almost any person. the Land Office of the State of New York, 





Cabin of a camper who doesn’t care for style. 























the Shellfish Commission of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission, or the township and 
County authorities of the territory border- 
ing on the water. A great part of this is 
at least possible ground for oyster or clam 
culture and, therefore, under the Shellfish 
Commission. 

These lands may be leased for the cul- 
tivation of shellfish to persons who have 
lived in the State for one yearor more. Be- 
fore the lease can be granted, a notice of it 
must be posted for at least three weeks in 
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of acres find no bidders, since oyster and 
shellfish culture are the only purpose for 
which the baymen desire land under water. 
The leases may be made for a term up to fif- 


teen years. In some localities the leases 
may be made as long as fifty years, but fif- 
teen years is the maximum term almost 
everywhere. As soon as the lease has been 
granted the lessee must begin to mark the 
extent and boundaries of his grounds with 
stakes and buoys which must be maintained 
in good condition. Grants of land under 





Out for bait. 


the office of the town clerk and in the post- 
office nearest to the lands for which appli- 
cation has been made. The letting is then 
done at public auction and the lands go to 
the highest bidder. The minimum rental 
is twenty-five cents an acre annually. Of 
course, desirable oyster bottoms bring 
much greater rentals than that, running as 
high as five and eight dollars an acre for 
choice ground. But much of the land is 
worthless or nearly so, owing to unfavorable 
currents or to poor bottoms, and thousands 


water not available for oyster culture are 
made both by the Land Office and the local 
authorities. The applicant must file an 
affidavit with the Land Office stating the 
purposes for which they are desired. The 
application must be accompanied by ac- 
curate maps showing the lands and by a 
full description. The minimum sum that 
can be charged by the State is fifty dollars 
in addition to a patent fee of five dollars for 
each parcel. The applicant must adver- 
tise his notice of application and attend to 
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a number of other formalities stipulated by 
law, and in his application he must state 
the sum that he is willing to pay for the 
land. 

If the ground is leased from the Shellfish 
Commission, the lessee must work it regu- 
larly, that being the requirement of the 
lease. As this involves a great deal of de- 
tail, and as the camper really needs only 
enough land to build his camp, the best and 
most satisfactory way is to rent a site from 
a bayman who already has oyster ground 
under lease. Many of the oyster planters 
who have hundreds of acres under cultiva- 
tion are always ready to rent a part of the 
marshes bordering on their beds, and some 
of them will go farther and rent their 
shanties for a term of years. If they get a 
satisfactory offer they will build a new 
shanty for themselves somewhere else, and 
for a trivial consideration they will also act 
as caretakers and wardens of the camp. 

One simple and highly satisfactory way 
that was adopted by some sportsmen a few 
years ago was to pay the annual rental of a 
small oyster ground for a bayman who had 
a particularly good house on a fine fishing 
channel. This made the sportsmen ten- 
ants of the house. Then they agreed with 
the bayman to let him occupy it also, in re- 
turn for taking care of their boats and gear 
and rendering other services, such as going 
ashore to meet them when they alighted 
from the train. This proved to be an ideal 
arrangement, as the man was a splendid 
type of his class, and before long his person- 
ality had given added charm to the camp. 

A system of signals was arranged. A flag 
hoisted over a house on the mainland in 
the daytime, or two red lanterns hoisted 
on the staff at night, informed him that the 
members of the party were waiting for a 
boat. No condition of weather ever kept 
him from answering the summons, and 
many were the wild trips that were made in 
his stout little sloop over the four miles of 
water that lay between the shore and the 
little marsh where the camp stood. 

He was a cook of parts. His eel stews 
and clam fritters, his baked bluefish and 
roasted oysters were dishes that it would be 
selfish to describe unless one were ready to 
appease the appetites that the description 
would surely arouse. He spared no time 
or efforts to provide everything besides 
food to please his friends, and would get up 


in the middle of the night and work in mud 
and water up to his waist in the dark to 
assure the camp of an abundant supply of 
choice bait for the early morning fishing. 

The baymen as a whole are thoroughly 
honest and sturdy men—the kind you can 
live with for weeks at a time without grow- 
ing weary—and it is not difficult to find 
just the right person who has the very sort 
of a shanty fitted for such a camp. 

If one wishes to build his own camp, the 
most important matter is the selection of 
the site. In the bays along the south shore 
there are comparatively few sandy islands 
that are not completely submerged at high 
tide, and most of them are practically sub- 
merged even at mean low water. The best 
locations, therefore, for bay camps are the 
marsh islands, scores of which are so high 
that their summits at least remain above 
water at all stages of the tide. 

To select a site demands an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions of these big 
inland seas. He who knows them only as 
they sleep, peaceful and placid in long sum- 
mer calms, has no conception of the power 
that lies concealed beneath the pond-like 
surfaces. When the tempests of autumn 
and winter drive them, they roll with seas 
that make well-found schooners labor and 
thresh. When the ice goes out, its broken 
yellow floes come a-roaring and a-thun- 
dering with the ebb, like the wreckage of 
bursted dams, and go tearing along on the 
loosed waters, shearing off points of land 
and cribbage work as a tinner snips a piece 
of tin. 

When the spring tides rise, they swell to 
amazing volume and cover places that lie 
high above the lip of the highest flood dur- 
ing the rest of the year. Therefore, the aid 
of a good bayman is almost indispensable 
in selecting a good site for the camp. 

A location to be avoided by the camper 
is a marsh or bar that has enough shoals 
around it to make it hard to approach 
at low water. Study of the government 
coast charts, one series of which gives the 
soundings for bays on the south shore, will 
give valuable help in this. Almost equa!ly 
undesirable is an island that has only a 
narrow or tortuous channel leading to it. 
To find that channel, or having found it, to 
follow it in a sea fog or a dark and stormy 
night, is a task so difficult that even experi- 
enced baymen fail now and then, and it has 
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often happened that a bayman owning such 
a shanty has had to spend the night afloat 
in a fog because he missed the channel. 

If the boat happens to lose the channel 
when the tide is ebbing, the chances are 
that it will be impossible to get back to it, 
because the falling tide will hold her on the 
shoals, and then there is nothing to do ex- 
cept to sit and wait until the flood comes in 
and floats her off. Therefore, the proper lo- 
cation is a high marsh with the channel flow- 
ing close at its edge, 
or with a cove or 
deep creek making 
toward it from the 
channel. This creek 
should have at least 
two feet of water in 
it at dead low tide, 
which not only 
makes the camp ap- 
proachable at any 
stage of water, but 
also offers shelter 
for boats—a_ con- 
sideration that is not 
appreciated fully un- 
til a man has been 
routed out of warm 
blankets a few times 
in the middle of a 
tempestuous night 
to save the boats 
from knocking to 
pieces in a roaring 
gale of wind and 
rain. That kind of 
thing remains a ro- 
manticexperience to 
think of afterwards, 
but it is not so 
charming at the 
time, when one _ is 
laboring in a rolling 
small boat, smoth- 
ered by combers, 
trying to herd a lot of craft that drag like 
mules in a dozen directions at once. 

A creek also offers a natural home for 
bait fish. A net can be stretched across its 
mouth at high tide and without labor 
further than to raise it at low tide, an abun- 
dance of the best kind of live bait, from 
killies to shrimp and shedder crabs, can be 
obtained over night. 

So great are the uses of a little creek that 
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it pays to cut one if a natural one does not 
exist. By planning so that it will lie in a 
general direction parallel, or partly so, with 
the course of the tides, the current will doa 
great part of the work of cutting it, and year 
after year it will grow larger and better. 
Often a few hours of intelligent ditching at 
low water will make an opening into which 
the sea will pour with a rush when the tide 
changes, and the man who has not had ex- 
perience will be astonished to see how much 
work can be done by 
a few tides. 

Spiling is the most 
expensive part of 
building the camp 
proper. The cutting 
and undermining of 
bank and shore is a 
process that goes on 
ceaselessly, steadily, 
minute after minute, 
year after year, for 
the sea is never still, 
and there is no part 
of the bays where 
tide or wave do not 
bite and grind at 
the land. So the 
banks must be well 
protected by logs 
and timbers, driven 
deeply into the mud 
or sand. Behind the 
spiles there should 
be deposited as 
many tons of oyster 


shells as can be 
packed in. 
This makes a 


foundation for the 
house that is not 
only solid and well 
drained, but it also 
aids in solidifying 
the marshy ground. 

There are men in every fishing village 
who make it a business to build these island 
shanties, and their charges are extremely 
reasonable. A very good shanty can be 
erected for $300, which contains from two 
to four rooms, though the ordinary one 
rarely has more than two. A small shanty 


may be erected for as low a sum as seventy- 
five dollars. 
A shed to store driftwood 


should be 
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built alongside of it, that an abundant sup- 
ply of dry fuel may be assured. Farther 
away, at a distance great enough to prevent 
danger from possible fire, a small structure 
should be built to hold the kerosene oil, of 
which a good supply is always needed for 
lanterns and for cooking when the firewood 
is damp. ; 

The construction of everything may be 
rude, but it must be solid. The island 
camp has to be able to withstand storms 
strong enough to blow a flimsy structure 
down and carry it piecemeal off to sea. 
The entrance must face south, if possible, 
and the outer door should open at right 
angles to an inner door, so that it will be 
possible to enter or leave the house without 
exposing the rooms to the force of the wind. 
This also makes a little vestibule that is 
protected from the heat of the stove, thus 
furnishing a good, cold storage house for 
fish, meat and liquids. 

The roof must be a sloping one, and so 
built that all the rain will run off at one 
corner. Under this corner a great cask is 
placed, for there is no way to get fresh 
water on the marshes except by gathering 
the rain. The watercask should be well 
charred and the bottom kept sprinkled with 
clean charcoal so the contents will be pure 
and sweet. 

In such a camp the writer spent many 
happy seasons. Storm bound through 


three weeks of equinoctial gale, he lived 
like a shipwrecked mariner without seeing 
a single human being in all that time. He 
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lay before the fire in his blankets through 
roaring winter nights. He drifted from 
the little pier through mysterious nights of 
summer, far out to sea and into the mys- 
terious dawn. Through glorious days of 
August he rolled in the open sea off the 
shoals with the baymen, and built rafts of 
driftwood, with wild gymnastics in the 
tidestreak. 

That tide-streak set in from Sandy Hook 
and swept for miles beyond the reach of 
eye, along the beaches. It lay on the ocean 
a wide, lazily moving, yellow band, with its 
ends lost in horizons. In it one was sure to 
find, sooner or later, everything that was 
lost in all the world. Once we picked up 
a home-made cradle there, that had been 
rudely carved from Norwegian pine; wheth- 
er it had been dropped from some immi- 
grant ship or by what other sea-chance it 
had floated in, the ocean only knows, as it 
knows so many things and will not tell. 
Sometimes we found tropical fruits; once or 
twice we discovered tropical birds and fishes. 

All the ships steering in from the seven 
seas contributed something toward our 
trove of tide-streak. Our most important 
find was a noble mast from some great clip- 
per, that drifted into our ken by who may 
tell what strange adventuring. It stands 
in front of the shanty now, and the flag 
breaks from its halyards as the dawn opens 
the black sea-gate of the wet east; and all 
around the bay other flags rise to answer it 
—the morning talk of the lonely men of the 
marshes. 
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THE LOST SELADANG 


OF NOA ANAK 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 
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OT in many places on the globe 
is early morning so entrancing as 
in upcountry Malay. The coolish, 

faintly-stirring air, the dark, fragrant for- 
ests, the rakishly-topped cocoanut palm, 
and the gracefully disheveled bamboo sil- 
houetted against a grayish sky, compose a 
picture of beauty and of inspiration as rare 
to the tropics as it is fleeting—for with 
sunup comes sultry heat, enervating every- 
where, but on the plains, intolerable. Always 
there is the eternal green of the hills and 
the shifting, moisture-laden clouds that pour 
daily benefaction upon the respondent, 
luxuriant growth below. And in all Malay 
nowhere are the mornings so attractive 
as in Jelebu town, with its natural setting 
choice as that of an Oriental gem. Jelebu 
district is jungle and primeval forest running 
up hill and down dale over to the higher 
ground, locally called “mountains,” which 
divide the state of Negri Sembilan from 
Selangor. But town Jelebu is valleys of 
heavily-laden, brilliantly-colored, padi fields, 
and isolated hillocks thickly timbered to 
their very tops, that make the settlement 
a checker-board of mounts and vales, and 
blues and greens. On top one of these hills, 
its foundation hacked out of the envelop- 
ing jungle, was the bungalow of Walter 
Scott overlooking the valleys and the little 
group of town houses, and the firm red- 
dish road connecting Jelebu with the out- 
side world. Scott was the British Resident, 
as the local governing official is called, at 
the time of my visit, and a fine specimen of 
that clear-eyed, upstanding, intelligent class 
of young men whose common sense and 
uncorrupted rule have been the upbuilding 
of British Malaya. It is worth a journey 
around the Peninsula, if only to see the 
type of young men whom England calls 
out to help hersolve Malay problems; and 
to see the type is to understand why Eng- 
land’s colonial government is so eminently 
successful. Scattered throughout the Brit- 
ish protected states of the Peninsula, a few 


to each state, in residence widely separated, 
these young Englishmen stand for the best 
interests of their country and the fair treat- 
ment of the natives. 

I had met Scott at Seramban, just at the 
foot of the hill from the range which runs 
north through the state, after a journey 
from the coast through coffee and tapioca 
plantations; and we joined forces for the 
gharry drive to Jelebu. The gharry is the 
traveling cart of Malay. It is a nonde- 
script, two-wheeled, uncomfortable kind 
of vehicle, with scarcely room enough for 
two, and a seat placed so low as to cramp 
ones’ legs most uncomfortably. The po- 
nies are small but tough, and for the greater 
part are brought from Java, whence also 
comes the professional syce, as the driver 
is called; the best of these syces come from 
Boyan, an island off Java, where, curiously 
enough, there are no horses. In action the 
syce sits on the gharry floor with legs dan- 
gling over the shaft, from which point of 
vantage he maintains a constant drubbing 
of the pony. For the larger share of the 
day’s hours the pony merits vigorous at- 
tention; forthe rest, he accepts the driver’s 
devotion to strenuous duty with indiffer- 
ence. Like the cayuse that has become 
accustomed to the drumming heels of its 
Mexican rider, the Malay pony views the 
unflagging lash as a settled habit of his 
syce, to be humored or ignored according 
to the quality of the road. Yet it is sur- 
prising what loads these little beasts will 
drag and the miles they will cover in a day, 
because of their own sturdy legs and, to 
no inconsiderable extent, on account of the 
fine, hard, well-kept, terra cotta colored 
road which winds through the jungle, up 
hill and down, connecting the chief settle- 
ments of the protected states of Malay. 
The roadways are not numerous, but their 
quality is unexcelled. 

For two days Scott and | traveled over 
such a road, winding around hills, through 
vistas of tropical scenery, soft and inde- 
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scribably beautiful; along avenues of palms 
(most impressive being the travelers’ palm 
with its eighteen-inch-wide blade); under 
the full power of the sun, whose blazing 
glory awoke to iridescence the multitude of 
varying greens which reached to the hori- 
zon on every hand. We were traveling in 
the open eye of day, and the natural beauty 
of Malay, so often shrouded in rain, stood 
revealed to me as never before. It was a 
scene to enrapture the most blasé traveler. 
Only occasionally are the wonderful and 
ravishing mysteries of the jungle exposed 
by Nature’s searchlight, and the human eye 
must be swift and retentive, for aglimpse of 
such tropical beauty is rare and evanescent. 

Amid this tropical gorgeousness and with 
three relays of ponies,—for the grade of 
the road was severe and our load heavy— 
we came in the night of the second day 
to Jelebu—typical of the smaller British 
residencies. Besides Scott, there were ex- 
actly two other white men within a day’s 
journey of his bungalow, yet Jelebu had its 
club, and its bulletin board on which 
every day was posted the most important 
cable news of the world! Here at the very 
jungle’s edge might one keep pace with the 
fluctuations of the stock market or learn 
the most recent rumor concerning Russia’s 
Indian ambitions. 

Jelebu is the governmental center for all 
that part of Negri Sembilan lying above 
north latitude 3°, where it touches the states 
of Pahang, and Selangor on the west. In 
common with all the Peninsular federated 
or protected states, it has a native sultan, 
acting under the advice and suggestion 
of the British Resident, who, in Jelebu, is 
paid five hundred silver dollars a month; 
which is a good bit more than the Resi- 
dent receives. What the Sultan is given by 
the government and what the Sultan saves 
for his own personal net-income, however, 
are two different and widely separated 
amounts. 

The dependents of a Malay chieftain are 
many, and he must maintain himself and 
his household of women in liberal style as 
to retinue and entertainment; to do this in 
accordance with native tradition leaves the 
Sultan no over-bountiful remainder of his 
seemingly large honorarium. Were his 
income, however, twice the really liberal fee 
now given him by the government for serving 
as figurehead, the net result would be no 
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greater; the Malay is no economist. The 
Resident is a kind of paternal chief justice, 
magistrate and legal adviser combined; he 
is well taken care of by his government, 
and thoroughly respected, sometimes even 
liked, by the natives. Ordinarily his official 
life runs smoothly day by day along its mo- 
notonous course; for Malay is at peace and 
industrious. But as the durian ripens his 
days grow strenuous with throbbing life; 
the padi field is neglected, peace is broken, 
and the Resident becomes a peripatetic Lord 
High Chancellor, whose waking hours are 
filled with civil suits, and whose nights are 
made sleepless by the howlings of quarrel- 
ing men. For be it known that the du- 
rian is the wondrous fruit that brings great 
joy or the madness of conflict upon those 
that taste of its passion-stirring flavor. Had 
the original apple been a durian, Eve never 
would have saved a bite for Adam—and 
man been spared the time-honored and 
sneering accusation of laying the blame for 
his fall upon tempting woman. 

My introduction to the durian was char- 
acteristic. It came early in the morning 
after my arrival at Jelebu. Strolling con- 
tentedly around Scott’s hilltop, enjoying the 
view and the fragrance of foliage under the 
first sun rays, I was startled by hair raising 
shrieks, as though the victim were being 
boiled in oil or undergoing torture equally 
agonizing. Hastening to the scene of com- 
motion, I came upon an enlivening fight that 
had been waged all over a padi field but, 
at the moment of my approach, was being 
finished at acorner fence, through which the 
vanquished combatant, uttering his blood- 
curdling yells, sought to escape the fury of 
blows that the other rained upon him with 
aclub of male bamboo big enough and stout 
enough to fell a bullock. Pieces of durian 
scattered over the battle-ground told the 
cause of the fight—the clubbed had stolen 
the fruit from the clubbee and been caught, 
and, in the terms of local popular approval, 
been “reprimanded”’—so thoroughly rep- 
rimanded, in fact, that he was carried home 
and did not emerge again from his house 
for several weeks. Meanwhile the victor, 
who had come out of the affray pretty 
severely marked also, received the congratu- 
lations of his friends and an increased sale 
for his durians. 

It was at the height of the durian 
season, when all animal kind in Malay, two- 
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Phe traveling cart of Malay. 


legged and four-legged, is animated by an 
insatiable lust for the fruit itself, and quick 
to fill with savage anger against whatever 
stands in the way of satisfying its appetite; 
for not the least remarkable quality of this 
remarkable fruit is the amatory effect it has 
upon those who consume it. All durian 
eating Malay—man and beast—are aflame 
with erotic fire. The jungle resounds with 
the fighting of love-lorn brutes, and the 
towns awaken to courtship and indulgence. 

The durian is about the size of a pine- 
apple, with a similarly rough, outside cover- 
ing armed with half-inch spikes which are 
tough and sharp. It grows on trees fully 
sixty feet in height whose trunks are bare 
of limbs except at the very top, and when 
the fruit ripens it drops to the ground. So, 
as the season approaches, natives erect 
small huts under the tree or nearby, from 
which they watch for the falling fruit. 
Those who are fortunate enough to have 
such trees growing on their own land, prac- 
tically live on the income derived from the 
sale of the durian, for in the Peninsular 
market it brings the highest price of any 
Eastern fruit. In the jungle edge, where 
these trees have no ownership, the race to 
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build the first hut, and thus establish pro- 
prietary interest in the falling fruit, is equal 
in intensity to an Oklahoma land rush; and 
in the jungle the natives must compete also 
with the wild beasts that share man’s fond- 
ness for this extraordinary fruit. Once, in 
the jungle, as | sat smoking, puzzling out 
some lost seladang tracks, a falling durian 
attracted my attention; the nearby trees 
seemed alive with monkeys racing to first 
reach the ground. One monkey, that had 
been left at the post, so to say, deliber- 
ately dove from the top of the tree where 
he sat, fully forty feet into the top of a 
smaller tree below, whence he swung to the 
ground; but, though he beat out the others 
the durian had disappeared. A small leop- 
ard-like creature had sneaked off the fruit, 
and I was too absorbed in watching the 
aérial flight of the monkey to get more than 
a glimpse of the thief. The troop of mon- 
keys that instantly foregathered discussed 
the situation loudly and in very obvious 
anger. 

In order to keep away the birds and the 
beasts which search out this intoxicating 
fruit, the natives in the jungle near the 
durian trees erect large wooden clappers 




















and other noise-making instruments, which 
they operate by rope from their watch- 
houses, sometimes elevated on high poles. 
This rope is also a jungle product and 
amazingly strong and durable. Braided in- 
to varying sizes, from string to hawser, it is 
made of a black fibre which grows around 
the trunk of a certain kind of plentiful 
palm that blossoms once in a lifetime and 
then dies. I have seen this fibre rope 
serving as anchor cables on small Malayan 
coastwise steamers. 

No world fruit is coveted so inordinately, 
or consumed with such greed as this durian; 
nor is there any to compare with its extra- 
ordinary flavor and odor. A small cart- 
load of durians will announce themselves 
long before seen, and, in hand, its odor, at 
least to white nostrils at first, is peculiarly 
offensive. I have never heard or read an 
adequate description of either flavor or odor. 
Like the rattle of the rattlesnake, it is im- 
possible to find fitting words. 

Although the shell is very tough, yet the 
fruit opens easily from the stem to disclose 
its centre divided into orange-like sections 
or pods, each having several seeds about 
the size of amarble. Around these seeds is 
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The bungalow hacked out of the jungle. 
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the fruit, a cream-colored, cream-like sub- 
stance, of a flavor which simply baffles 
description. If the meat of a banana were 
squashed and mixed with an equal quantity 
of rich cream, a smaller quantity of choco- 
late, and enough garlic to strongly stamp 
the whole, the result would, it seems to me, 
about the nearest approach the consistency 
and combination of tastes afforded by the 
durian. At the same time its flavor is 
extremely delicate and rich, and its odor 
powerful. They say the durian is an ac- 
quired taste—certainly so for the Euro- 
pean; but after overcoming your repug- 
nance to the odor, which is so strong you 
can literally taste it, you become very 
fond of the fruit 1 survived the odor long 
enough to eat a portion and tasted it for 
three days afterwards. Somehow I never 
tried another. 

To me the attraction of Jelebu was not 
as a center of durian activity, but its re- 
ported nearness to seladang and elephant, 
and particularly to the seladang, that most 
formidable member of the great Bos family. 
From the nearly extinct American bison to 
the passing Chillingham half-wild cattle of 
Europe, on to the buffalo of India and of 
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Africa, and the Anoa of Celebes—smallest 
of buffaloes—the ox family ranges wide and 
populous. And of this very large family, 
certainly the Far Eastern members are 
the most interesting. The gaur, gayal and 
banting form a group showing common 
distinctive features of horns more or less 
flattened, tail reaching only a little be- 
low the hock, and a distinct ridge run- 
ning from shoulders to the middle of the 
back, where it ends in a sharp drop. In 
mature males, the color of the short, fine 
hair is dark brown or blackish, but the 
young of both sexes, and the female bant- 
ing of all ages, are reddish brown. The gaur 
is distinguished by the high arched frontal 
bone between the horns, which in the gayal 
is straight and flat; the banting is the small- 
est, its horns more rounded and the ridge on 
its back less developed. Of the three, of 
all Oriental wild cattle in fact, the gaur is 
the largest and by far the most formidable; 
is in fact one of the most formidable beasts 
of the earth which the hunter can stalk, 
and one that will on occasion supply all the 
excitement the most intrepid sportsman 
might desire. They stand higher than any 
other of the oxen family, and are of heavier 
bone, though the shoulder blade is small 
for an animal of such size—another disad- 
vantage for the hunter. The blade goes 
well up into the shoulder, its top being 
within about four inches of the highest 
point of the back ridge. Therefore a shot 
should be sent home just over the leg, a 
little forward rather than back, and within 
six to eight inches from the top of the 
shoulder ridge. 

Called bison (incorrectly) in India, sela- 
dang in Malaya, siang in Burma, and gnu- 
dang in Siam, the gaur (Bos gaurus) is the 
largest and fiercest of all the wild cattle, 
with hoofs small in proportion to its height, 
and of deerlike, rather than oxlike, char- 
acter. Its sense of smell is as acute as that 
of the elephant and its vision much keener. 
When you seek one of these cattle you need 
all your hunter’s skill and your nerve; for, 
next to the elephant and bracketed with 
the Cape buffalo of Africa, I believe its 
natural temperament and the character 
of country in which it is found make the 
seladang in the Malay Peninsula the most 
formidable quarry on earth. In India, 





where the range of the gaur is the hilly, 
wooded districts, they are more apt to be 
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found in herds of some size, and, because 
of the more open sections, less difficult of 
approach; and less dangerous to the hunter 
than in the Malay Peninsula, where the 
jungle is the densest that grows, and al- 
most invariably the quarry has the man 
at a disadvantage. In Malay it is snap 
shooting, where the game, on being wound- 
ed, turns hunter, and, concealed, awaits 
the sportsman, who must approach with 
infinite caution, with senses always alert 
and hand ever ready, if he would stop or 
turn aside the vicious charge. You may 
never in this jungle survey the field of opera- 
tions from some vantage point; but in the 
close growing tangle of vines, and canes, 
and thorn bushes, and heavy coarse weed 
or grass-like mass—through which you can 
never get even dim sight for over twenty 
yards and most of the time can scarcely see 
that many feet ahead—you must follow the 
tracks of the seladang you have wounded, 
never knowing at what instant the mad- 
dened beast may burst from the jungle 
practically right on top of you. One sela- 
dang | was fortunate enough to finally get, 
was only just the other side of a bamboo 
clump when he started his charge full at 
me. This is the dangerous and the un- 
avoidable feature of hunting the beast in 
Malay. Luckily for the hunter, the sela- 
dang. if unsuccessful in its charge, passes on 
to await him at another point. Never have 
| heard of one turning instantly to a second 
charge after missing the hunter on the 
first rush. But, on the other hand, if the 
seladang charges home, it remains to gore 
its victim. 

So it is, because of the temper of the 
seladang and of the kind of country he 
roams, that in Malay the heavy rifle is the 
only safe one. Seladang have been killed 
with comparatively small-bore weapons—| 
was fortunate enough to kill one with a.50 
calibre—but it is also true that the late 
Captain Syres, one of the most experienced 
sportsmen among English residents of Ma- 
lay, was killed by the charge of a seladang, 
after he and his companion had put six .577 
balls into its breast. As he lay wounded 
to the death, Captain Syres cautioned his 
companion never to go into the Malayan 
jungle for seladang with any weapon lighter 
than an 8 bore; and though perhaps that is 
erring on the safe side, certainly if error is 
to be made the safe side is the one which 
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wisdom would choose. In a sense this is 
true of all shooting in the dense jungles of 
the Far East, which do not afford the more 
or less open stretches of Indian or the plains 
of Africa. 

Dangerous game is apt to come at you 
from such near points, and the kind of 
shooting demanded so much of the snap- 
work variety, that picking your shot, as a 
rule, is impossible. You must have a gun 
that will stop, or at least turn aside, the 
infuriated charging animal; and in the case 
of seladang it is your life or his. Therefore 
you must have smashing, sickening power 
in your cartridge, not merely penetration. 
And when you are tracking a wounded 
seladang, look well that you do not become 
entangled in the vines and the clinging 
growths of many descriptions that encom- 
pass your way. Keep your feet clear, ready 
for instant movement, and have always a 
tree in your path and in your eye, for 
lightning-quick shelter in case there is not 
the time or the opportunity for a shot 
when the charge comes. 

There is record of a seladang killed that 
stood six feet seven and a half inches at its 
shoulders; but the average would be from 
about five feet ten or eleven inches, to six 
feet. Of four | personally measured the 
tallest was five feet eleven inches, the small- 
est five feet eight inches; and the biggest 
head of which I found any record had horns 
with a twenty and three-quarter inch base 
circumference, with a spread of eighteen 
and three-quarter inch from tip to tip, and 
forty-three inches as the outside length of 
horn, and thirty-five and a half inches as 
the inside length from base to tip. Yet 
these are unusual and extreme measure- 
ments; and sixteen to eighteen inches is 
more nearly the average base circumfer- 
ence, with a corresponding fewer number 
of inches on the other measurements. 

Before we set out from Jelebu for our 
hunt, we tried very hard to get Prang 
Doloh, who lived at the edge of the jungle, 
and was commonly reported to have, fora 
Malay, unusual hunting qualifications; but 
we were obliged to content ourselves with 
Noa Anak, another native of higher social 
degree but, as we discovered, less jungle 
craft. None the less, we set off with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, because reports of 
elephants which | did not want, and of se- 
ladang which | did desire, were arriving 
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plentifully. Every day one or more natives 
would come into the official residence 
with a woeful tale of padi destroyed by 
mischievous elephants; and Noa declared 
he knew where a small herd of seladang 
ranged, which so often he had seen that 
now, he assured us, he could find them 
with his eyes shut for the “eminent Resi- 
dent and his distinguished friend.” 

One wants the happy unreasoning con- 
fidence of childhood to thoroughly enjoy 
Malay. 

When we set out to find Noa’s sela- 
dang, our outfit of provisions was sent 
ahead in the picturesque Malay draught 
cart, with our party of eight under Noa 
leading the way, and Scott and | following 
in a comfortless gharry, which we dismissed 
at the jungle edge in favor of shanks mare. 

As to nationalities, our party was some- 
thing of a mixture, including Malays, 
Tamils and Chinamen; but as to quality, it 
was, with a single exception, uniform and 
useless to an exasperating degree. Indeed it 
was notable in its very uselessness; to have 
got together seven men so bootlesson a hunt- 
ing expedition, was in itself an achievement 
worthy of record. The exception was Lum 
Yet, a Hokkien Chinaman, who had been 
engaged as cook, but who in truth was a 
jack of all useful trades in camp, and a 
porter on the road, that trudged patiently 
and good naturedly under a heavy load 
whenever we moved camp, as we did fre- 
quently. 

The only thing Lum and I clashed over 
was the simplicity of his cooking kit. I am 
myself something of a Spartan as to camp 
dunnage; my equipment is never luxurious, 
being always reduced to a strictly practical 
working basis; yet mine was an elaborate 
culinary outfit compared to that whigh 
served Lum. So far as ever I could see, it 
consisted of two pots and a fry pan. He 
would not use separate pots, making the 
coffee or a curry in the same one with equal 
facility, and I must honestly add without 
any apparent tainting of either dish; but | 
had to draw the line when | found him one 
day boiling a kind of a pudding concoction 
in one end of his loin cloth. And he was 
the most devout individual of any color’| 
ever knew. There was never an undertak- 
ing for which he did not bespeak assistance 
from his gods; and we never made a camp 
that he did not raise a crude little altar, 
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near by in the jungle, as merit making. 
Lum Yet had a brother whose pig had 
been carried off by a tiger, and Lum never 
lost an opportunity, during the entire trip, 
to supplicate the mysterious one of the 
jungle that his own pig, in a shanty near 
his brother’s, might not suffer a similar fate. 
He was always up pottering over his duties 
when Scott and I turned in at night; and | 
never opened my eyes in the morning that | 
did not see Lum already at work, seemingly 
just where he had been when | closed my 
eyes the night before. Many and many 
a morning I lay watching the swift dexter- 
ity, the economical use of every trifle, the 
infinite industry, the mysterious manner- 
isms and devout supplications. 

How little the white man, especially the 
majority of those of us who go forth as 
missionaries to ‘‘convert the heathen,” 
comprehend the Chinese character! To the 
student of Chinese institutions and the 
Chinese themselves, it seems outrageous 
presumption, for the truth is that the Chi- 
nese are without doubt the most religious 
people on the globe. Their religion is a 
very part of themselves, accepted without 
discussion from birth. The veriest pauper, 
from a worldly point of view, who lives 
on one of the hundreds of sampans floating 
before Canton, will deny himself in order 
that he may perform a particular religious 
duty. There are no people save the Mo- 
hammedans that so completely live up 
to the faith they profess. China has no di- 
vergent churches, no wrangling apostles; 
thereis theone creed, of thousands of years 
standing, to which all yield allegiance, and 
to which all pin a faith that continues unto 
death incontrovertible. Now and again we 
hear of a “‘converted’”’ Chinaman; but I 
never saw one that had really broken from 
the faith of his fathers who was not the less 
trustworthy. In a considerable experience 
with many kinds of natives in the wilder- 
ness of their own country, I have invariably 
found the ones farthest from “‘civilization’’ 
and the “converting” influence of conflict- 
ing white-man creeds, to be the most hon- 
orable and dependable. I mean this as no 
unkindly reflection upon the Christian faith 
or upon the zeal, often, alas, so ignorantly 
directed, of many good people. 

Noa Anak’s spirits underwent a decided 
change so soon as we had penetrated the 
edge and got into the real jungle. Up to 


this he had been blithe and gay—the 
strutting leader of the party and obviously 
glad of it; now he grew less talkative and 
appeared depressed.. Neither Scott nor | 
gave him much thought; we presumed he 
was taking us to the place where so often 
he had seen the seladang, and meanwhile, 
I, at least, was greatly interested in the 
country through which we were passing: 
It was much more open jungle than any | 
had yet traveled, with many hills and 
small valleys or swales in which grew big 
patches of very coarse lalang as high as our 
heads, and bearing blades an inch wide. 
Hence for the first days we were more in 
the open under the sun, ‘‘eye of day’’—as 
the Malays poetically call it—than had been 
usual in my previous hunting and, though 
it was oppressively hot, yet I enjoyed the 
chance of the closer observation it gave 
of bird and insect life. Neither, however, 
on more intimate acquaintance, proved a 
sufficient reward for the discomforts and 
heat. Bird life in the Peninsulais not bril- 
liant as to plumage nor entertaining as to 
song; indeed, it is sombre and curiously 
silent. Flying insect life, also, is entirely 
without the wonderful colorings seen in 
some tropical countries—Brazil, for exam- 
ple—but it is plentiful, and though it fails to 
attract the eye at least it salutes the ear, 
even if not pleasingly. It is vibrant with 
noise; there is a continuous hum, some- 
what lessened during the rain, but swelling 
into a roar when the sun bursts forth be- 
tween shifting clouds. Monkeys almost 
rivaled the insects in number and variety, 
and one, the Wa Wa, or singing Gibbon, 
common to most of the East Indies, made 
noise even more insistent, his wail of a cry 
reaching high and doleful above all other 
jungle sounds. About the only bird note of 
which I seem to have made record is the 
familiar one of our old friend the poot-poot 
bird, heard so often in Sumatra and par- 
ticularly in Siam. But the most interest- 
ing sight in the bird line was a black jungle 
fowl with red markings, though just how 
marked | cannot particularize, for it was 
but a flash of a glimpse I had, and counted 
myself fortunate indeed for that much, as 
the jungle fowl are rarely seen. 

By and by when we passed through the 
more open zone with its life, and had come 
into the dark and dank interior with only 
leeches visible, | began to take some account 
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Cape Buffalo, height 4 ft. 10 in. to 5 ft.—Africa. 


The Gaur, or Seladang, height from 5 ft. roin. to6ft.— 
India and Malaya. 


The Congo Buffalo—West Africa. 


of Noa Anak 


Indian Buffalo, height from 5 to 6 ft. 


The Gayal, height 4 ft.—Burma and Assam. 


European Wild Cattle. 


of Noa. There was no doubt of his depres- 
sion, but toour inquiries concerning the sela- 
dang he always replied confidently that we 
were making towards them and would see 
“‘plenty in a few days.”’ To be sure we did 
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The Mindoro Buffalo, locally called Tamarau, The Yak of Tibet. 
height 3 ft. 6 in. 


see tracks, not so fresh as to suggest quarry 
at the next rise, but sufficiently so to at 
least indicate their presence in the neigh- 
borhood. Thus we went on day by day, 
getting wetter and wetter if possible—for 
once wet in the jungle interior you stay so— 
but with no fresher signs of the game we 
sought. One noon we came unexpectedly 
upon a little open flat, comparatively dry, 
where we stopped with mutual congratula- 
tions on stumbling over a place to dry our 
clothes. Here during this process we sat 
nearby, unclothed amidst the torments of 
myriads of sand flies. We both remarked 
upon the unusual experience of sand flies 
in such an environment; but our remarks 
would scarcely do for publication. Malay 
holds many surprises for the wilderness 
hunter. 

With an occasional camp from which to 
scour the surrounding 
country for tracks, we 
headed for the moun- 
tains across the border 
in Selangor; climbing 
most of the time, com- 
ing every now and then 
to little flats of lalang, 
winding around high hills 
and across small streams, 
of which there were a 
number with excellent 
water. The jungle was 
thick, yet without the 
multiplicity of briars 
and thorned things | 
had found elsewhere in The Anoa of Celebes, connecting link between ox and antelope. 
the Peninsula. We saw Shoulder height 3 ft. 3 in. 


Chillingham Bull. 
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- plenty. of fresh deer and pig tracks, and one 
day as we sat on the bank of a stream, eat- 
ing luncheon, a large sambur buck, carrying 
a fine head, came out at our very side, and, 
after looking us over an instant, plunged 
across stream directly in front of us. Our 
guns were stacked some feet away—but 
we did not want the deer; meat we carried, 
and each of us had long before secured a 
head. 

There were also elephant tracks; but thus 
far no seladang tracks fresher than the ones 
first seen, and even these were becoming 
fewer. As the country itself grew to inter- 
est me less I came to take closer note of 
Noa Anak, and it was not long before | 
became convinced that not only was he 
without knowledge of a seladang range, 
but he was entirely without bearings as to 
our own precise location—plain lost, in 
other words. Scott doubted this at first, 
but finally agreed with me, and we then 
took Noa aside, so the others might not 
know and his pride suffer humiliation, and 
had a heart-to-heart talk with him. He 
would not acknowledge himself lost, but he 
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did confess that he seemed unable to find the 
range where he had “‘heard”’ of seladang 
in plenty; thus we learned out in the jungle 
that he had only heard of the seladang 
which so definitely and so often he had 
said in Jelebu that he had “‘seen.” It wasa 
situation to which mere words would not 
do justice—days of tramping under the 
direction of a man who did not know where 
he was going. Only the purest accident 
would have brought us to seladang, and 
such accidents do not often happen. Trav- 
eling by the sun, to see which we had at 
times to climb a tall tree standing above 
the jungle growth, we turned our steps 
towards Jelebu—always keeping an eye 
out for the quarry we sought, but losing no 
timein reaching a place where our conscience 
would permit us to point Noa for his home. 
We had scarcely a hope now of seeing sel- 
adang—and we were not disappointed, for 
very soon after we ran out even of fheir 
tracks. Diligent searching brought us no 
results, and we had finally to return to 
Scott’s bungalow after a fruitless, but in- 
teresting, search for Noa’s lost Seladang. 


Skull of American Bison. 





“ He smoked his cigar in the 
lobby like any other guest.’’ 
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THE AMOROUS BABOON 


By FRANCIS METCALFE 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


HANKS to the busy Press Agent, the 
fame of Jocko the Jealous, the am- 


orous baboon, had preceded him 
to America, and when the animals from the 
Paris Hippodrome had been safely trans- 
ferred to their dens in the Arena at Dream- 
land, he was the center of attraction as he 
limbered up his muscles in the large monkey 
cage, after the cramped accommodations 
of the small traveling box. He had gained 
a reputation as a masher in Paris; but 
never had the menagerie attendants seen 
him so madly in love and so insanely jeal- 
ous as upon his first introduction to Am- 
erican beauty, as exemplified by the fair 
woman who stood before his cage. 
Jocko was not the first male being who 
had been fascinated by the charms of the 


Prima Donna during her career; for she 
had been through the marriage ceremony 
so often that she could say it backwards, 
never forgetting to cross her fingers before 
saying, “Until death do us part.” The 
Proprietor drew the stranger’s attention to 
the group before the cage, a mischievous 
smile on his face as he looked over the half 
dozen of callow youths who are always in 
the train of the Prima Donna. 

“Watch out for squalls over there,” he 
said. “Jocko is affectionate now, but 
there will be something doing in a few 
minutes.” The monkey was using all of 
the blandishments known to an amorous 
baboon and although the words of his soft 
chattering were unintelligible, their import 
could not be mistaken by a past mistress 
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in the gentle art of love making; but the 
Prima Donna could not be beguiled into 
placing herself within reach of the hairy 
paws. Suddenly his mood changed, for 
one of her male companions placed his hand 
on her arm to attract her attention and 
Jocko, giving a howl of rage, danced madly 
up and down on all fours, showing a vicious 
set of fangs as his lips curled back in a hid- 
eous snarl. The bars of his cage were 
strong and so close together that he could 
not get out to attack his rival; but he 
gathered up a mass of litter from the floor 
and showered Prima Donna and callow 
youth alike. His screams echoed through 
the Arena and caused even the majestic 
lions and the haughty tigers to look in the 
direction of the cage of the despised “‘ Ban- 
dar Log,” and made the smaller animals 
uneasy. The woman who was described 
on the programme as “ Miss , Famous 
Society Woman,” had torn herself away 
from her arduous social duties with the 
Four Hundred to exhibit a troupe of leop- 
ards to a Coney Island audience, her iden- 
tity concealed by a small black mask, and 
her performance in the big cage was inter- 
rupted by the noise; so the Proprietor 
thought it time to interfere. 

The Prima Donna laughed good-natured- 
ly as he helped to brush the sawdust and 
litter from her dress and tactfully drew 
her away, and Jocko quieted down and im- 
plored her to return; but she was accustomed 
to gentler wooing, and refused to put her 
dainty gown again in jeopardy. 

“Jocko gave quite a performance to- 
night,’’ said the Proprietor as he joined 
the Press Agent and the Stranger at the 
table, after the show. ‘‘That baboon is 
crazy about women; but he hasn’t the 
discrimination of Consul, the most intel- 
ligent monkey that ever lived. You may 
remember that he was never quiet in his 
cage, but if a specially well-dressed wo- 
man stopped in front of it he played en- 
tirely to her and when she moved away his 
eyes followed her as long as she was in 
sight.” 

“There will never be another like Con- 
sul,”’ said the Press Agent, shaking his head 
sadly. “‘He made my job a sinecure, for 
he was good for a column any day and a 
full page on Sundays.” 

“Never until the Missing Link is dis- 
covered,” replied the Proprietor. “‘I don’t 
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believe a more human monkey will ever 
be found, and I attribute his wonderful in- 
telligence to the fact that he associated 
entirely with human beings, almost from 
the day of his birth. I got him from the 
captain of a tramp steamer which traded 
to the West Coast, and | paid a goodish bit 
of money for him too. I have never dared 
to tell his early history as it was told to me, 
for fear | should be laughed at for a liar; 
but stranger things happen in the animal 
business than ever get into print, and if | 
dared risk my reputation by telling the 
things which actually occur in a menag- 
erie, | should never need a Press Agent; 
but a plausible lie is accepted where a truth 
which sounds improbable is turned down.” 

The Press Agent looked at him reproach- 
fully, but agreed with the proposition. 

“Do you know, I have found that to be 
true, when I have visited the newspaper 
offices,” he said, “I have actually had to 
embroider some of the accounts of things 
which have happened here.” 

“T suspected it, for I didn’t recognize 
some of the stories when I saw them in 
print,”’ answered the Proprietor, smiling at 
him approvingly. He consented to tell 
the history of Consul, the famous chim- 
panzee, when the Stranger expressed his 
entire credulity and the Press Agent as- 
sumed an encouraging and sympathetic 
attitude. 

“Of course, I have to take the ship cap- 
tain’s word for what happened before | 
bought him, but from the way the chimp 
developed and the intelligence he displayed 
after he came into my possession, | am 
prepared to believe it. He told me that 
he got him from the natives at the mouth 
of a small river on the West Coast, where 
he anchored his steamer to trade. They 
came off about the ship in their canoes, but 
he did not care for the rubber and ivory 
they had to offer and he was about to hoist 
anchor when one of them, who was in a 
small canoe with a woman, motioned: to 
him to stop. The woman was crouched 
up in the stern, nursing what the captdin 
thought was a baby, but when the man 
dragged it away from her, in spite of her 
voluble protest, he saw that it was a small 
chimpanzee. The man seemed desper- 
ately anxious to trade—and | imagine the 
captain’s trade goods were not the sort to 
meet the entire approval of the missiona- 
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ries—so that a bargain was 
concluded and the woman’s 
grief allayed by a generous 
share of the purchase price. 
As nearly as he could make 
out, she had found the little 
thing in the jungle when it 
was only a few days old and 
had reared it in place of a 
baby which had just died. 
She was a low type of 
woman, even for an Afri- 
can savage, but the ma- 
ternal instinct was strong 
enough to make her grieve 
for little Consul, as_ the 
captain christened him. 
The monkey grieved over 
the separation, too, but 
sailors make much of ani- 
mals and he soon became 
reconciled to it. 
“Thousands of people 
saw him after I purchased 
him, and you can judge of 
the reputation he attained 
when | tell you that | 


was getting fifteen hundred dollars a week 
for him in Berlin when he died, and he 
was booked for the entire season at that 


price. People had seen him eat with a 
knife and fork, smoke a cigar, use the type- 
writer and do all of the stunts which simply 
aped humanity, but you had to live with 
the little beast to appreciate how intensely 
human he was. Everybody connected 
with the show loved him and when | 
wanted to find anyone of the employees 
who was off duty, or not in his proper place, 
] always went first to Consul’s cage and | 
was pretty sure to locate him. That mon- 
key was never still, and the things he would 
do and the pranks he would play off his 
own bat were more amusing than any of 
the things he had been taught. 

“When he was in company he was as 
well mannered as most men but, of course, 
he had his prejudices and had to be 
watched. His special aversion was a 
negro, which is strange when you consider 
his early associations, and if one came 
around when he was loose he was apt to 
attack him. We had to consider that in 
traveling, for Consul always stopped at 
the hotels with his trainer and sat about 
the lobbies, smoking his cigar like any 

















**Jocko, giving a howl of rage, danced madly up and down.” 


other guest, but if there were ne~ro servants 
about, we had to be very careful not to let 
them come near him. 

“He had the reasoning power of a child 
of ten years old, he was patient when any 
thing was wrong and we had to do dis- 
agreeable things to him—appreciating that 
it was for his benefit. Only once did we 
have to use force, when it was necessary to 
pull a tooth, and I am glad it wasn’t 
oftener; for it took seven men to control 
him and they thought they had done a day’s 
work when we finished. The last time he 
went abroad, he was the life of the ship 
but he pretty nearly killed himself. The 
doctor prescribed a cough medicine for him 
and Consul liked it so well that he got up 
in the night, after his trainer had gone to 
sleep, opened the valise in which it was 
kept and emptied the bottle. I guess 
there must have been laudanum in it, for 
they had to work over him the rest of the 
night to save him. 

“He would walk the deck with the lady 
passengers, who made a great deal of him, 
and when the customary concert was 
given, nothing would do but that he must 
perform and then pass the plate for the 
collection. He was in evening dress and 
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behaved like a perfect gentleman, and the 
collection was a large one. It was heaped 
on the plate, and he was just about to pre- 
sent it to the captain when Booker Wash- 
ington stepped forward to make a con- 
tribution. The money for the Seaman’s 
Home went flying to the four corners of 
the salon and the trainer had a difficult 
time in persuading Consul to retire without 
tearing the clothes off of the man whose 
only offense was his color. That was Con- 
sul’s last voyage, for he contracted pleurisy 
and died in Berlin, and I felt worse over his 
death than I did over the burning of my 
whole menagerie in Baltimore a few years 
ago.” 

“Have you found that early association 
with human beings makes the other ani- 
mals easier to train?” asked the Stranger, 
and the Proprietor shook his head. 

“No; I would rather train one taken in 
the jungle than an animal born in cap- 
tivity. They do raise the pumas in South 
America and have them about the houses 
as we do cats; but I wouldn’t trust one of 
’em. And as for the bigger cats, the lions 
and tigers, there is no such thing as tam- 
ing them. They miay be trained to do cer- 
tain things but they are never trustworthy. 
We had a queer illustration of that when 
I was travelling with a caravan circus in 
France. One of the lionesses had a litter 
of three cubs, and in the excitement of 
the moving and strange surroundings, she 
killed two of them. We took the other 
one away and the woman who cooked 
for us volunteered to raise it. She 
became very much attached 
to it and developed the the- 
ory that she could overcome 
its savage instincts by diet, 
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and for a time it looked as if she were 
right. The beast was with her for about 
two years and grew to a fine animal, but 
she never let him taste raw food. One day, 
when he was comfortably lying before the 
stove, she pushed him with her foot to get 
him out of the way and he resented it. 
Whether it was that alone, cr whether the 
odor of meat which she was about to cook 
appealed to him, | don’: know; but all of 
his savage instincts were aroused and when 
we secured him we found that he had taken 
most of her scalp off.” 

“It’s funny, how some people are al- 
ways looking for a chance to get damages,” 
said the Press Agent, settling himself com- 
fortably in his chair. ‘We had a case of 
it when Merritt and I were running a dime 
museum out West. The freaks all lived 
together at a large boarding house and one 
morning, when they reported for duty, the 
“Tatooed Lady’ was missing. It was be- 
fore the days when they were so common 
and we had spent a lot of money to have 
her decorated and made her our star at- 
traction. Of course, none of the tatooing 
was visible when she was in street costume, 
but when she sat on the platform dressed in 
low neck and short skirts the lecturer had 
something to talk about, for the menagerie 
pictured on her was a thing of beauty, and 
the few choice texts like,‘ Be good and 
you will be happy,’ which were scattered 
in between the animals, were highly moral 
and elevating, and that was one of the 
strong points of our show. Merritt used 
to spread himself when he was telling 
how she was shipwrecked on a desert 
island and held captive by the cruel can- 
nibals, whose high priests spared 
her from the menu to tatoo her with 
the symbols of their heathenish 
worship. It gave him a great 
chance to come in strong on the 
moral part, when heexplained about 
the texts and told how they were 
added after the cannibals had been 
converted to red flannel shirts, silk 
hats and a vegetable diet, by*the 
missionaries, and | have seen an- 
cient maiden ladies moved to tears 
by his recital. So when he had to 
give his lecture without her, he got 
mixed up and called attention to 
the marvelous growth of hair on 
the face of the ‘Circassian Beauty,’ 
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thinking she was the 
‘Bearded Lady,’ and 
nearly pulled the ears 
off of the ‘Dog Faced 
Boy, trying toexplain 
that he was ‘The 
Man With The Rub- 
ber Skin.’ Of course, 
that made trouble a- 
mong the freaks, who 
are a mighty touchy 
lot anyway, and | 
have noticed that 
trouble always comes 
in bunches in the show 
business, so I wasn’t 
surprised when a hus- 
ky guy that looked 
like a farmer, came 
in with blood in his 
eye and asked for the 
manager. I looked 
around for Merritt, 
but he had gone a- 
round the corner to get something to drown 
his sorrow, so I slipped a piece of lead pipe 
under my coat and acknowledged the soft 
impeachment. 

“*Look’ee here, wot kinder a skin game 
be youse fellers runnin’ here?’ says the guy, 
and I took a good grip on the lead pipe and 
tried to turn away wrath by a soft answer, 
and quoting from our advertisement that 
it was a highly moral and intellectual en- 
tertainment. 

“ “Not by a dern sight, it aint,’ says he. 
‘It’s a blasted man-trap to ketch the un- 
wary, an’ I'll have the law on ye an’ make 
yer pay fer trifling with my young affec- 
tions.’ | have had some pretty tough 
things said to me in my day, but that was 
about the worst ever, and pretty nearly 
took my breath away, but he went right on. 

“ “1 deliver milk to that boardin’ house 
down the street an’ I see a likely lookin’ 
gal there lately an’ | wanted someone to 
help milk an’ look after the house, so I asks 
her to marry me. She says she will, so we 
hifched up an’ I never knew she was one 
o’ yer dern freaks until it was too late. 
She says she’s a “‘ Tatooed Lady,” an’ she’s 
all covered with picters.’ 

“Well, what’s the matter with em?’ 
says I. ‘Aren’t they good pictures?’ 

“ *Good enough,’ says he, ‘for them as 
likes ’em; but I don’t hanker after no dec- 





“A ‘Tatooed Lady,’ and she’s all covered with picters.”” 


orations o’ that kind an’, b’gosh, I’ll make 
yer pay fer palmin’ off a damaged article 
on me. She’s all over snakes an’ other 
beasts an’ it makes me sick ter my stum- 
mick every time I thinks of ’em.’ I tried 
to convince him that we were not respon- 
sible and that it was his wife’s duty to have 
informed him. 

“ *That’s what I told her, dod gast her! 
But she says it’s my own fault if I didn’t 
know she was a “ Tatooed Lady,” because 
I never asked her, an’ blamed if she isn’t 
proud o’ them picters, too.’ ” 

“How did you settle it—did he get 
damages?” asked the Stranger. 

“Damages!” exclaimed the Press Agent 
as he wiped the foam from his mustache. 
“Why, Merritt came in, and when he heard 
the guy’s kick he lit right into him. 

“*Blame your skin!’ he yelled. ‘I’ve 
a good mind to have you arrested for steal- 
ing the pictures from my art gallery. | 
have a claim on ’em, for I paid for_the 
liquor to keep a sailor drunk for six weeks 
while he was doing that job.” The Rube 
got onto the fact that she was valuable so 
they adjourned toa saloon to talk it over.” 

“With what result?” asked the Propri- 
etor as he rose from the table. 

“Well, Merritt got her back on the plat- 
form, the Rube sold his farm, and within 
six weeks he was wearing more yellow dia- 
monds and throwing a bigger chest than 
the husband of a grand opera prima donna.” 
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By CLARENCE. HAWKES 


HE fitful gleam of two score lanterns, 

following at regular intervals, a few 

rods apart, was trailing along a 

country road. The moon and stars were 

hidden by a soft spring haze that envel- 

oped the travelers, wrapping all things in 
its gray mantle. 

By the light of each lantern one could 
see revolving wheels, and the massive out- 
lines of circus vans. Here and there a 
light stronger than the rest revealed the 
outline of the driver sitting wrapped in his 
great oilskin coat, guiding the team through 
the dense darkness. : 

Even had it not been for the lanterns one 
would have guessed that a large caravan 
was passing, from the snapping and creak- 
ing of the axles, and a score of other small 
sounds that always attend the moving of 
heavy freight. 

Most of the drivers were alert, watching 
the bushes by the roadside that they might 
guide their teams as near between the two 
dark outlines as possible. Others in the 
middle of the procession dozed, feeling 
quite sure that the horses, so long accus- 
tomed to the life, would trail after the lan- 
tern in front of them, and keep the road. 
Two or three of the drivers neither watched 
the teams which they were supposed to drive 
nor the road, but were wholly engrossed with 
black bottles on the seat beside them. 

Such was the condition of Big Ireland, as 
he was called by the hands, the driver of the 
great van containing the panther and the 
jaguar. 

Presently the teamsin the distance began 
rumbling over a short iron bridge. One 
could have guessed this, for the sounds of 
the heavy wheels on the plank came nearer 
and nearer, giving the impression that the 
bridge was traveling towards one, for there 
was nothing in this dense darkness to gauge 
the movements of the team by. 

When the van carrying the big cats struck 
the bridge, which was narrow, the team had 
hauled over to the left, and the shutters of 
the cage barely cleared the strong iron 
pillar that stood guard at the corner of the 
bridge. 


Although his faculties were numbed by 
drink, Big Ireland felt that something was 
wrong, and instinctively pulled upon the 
right rein, or what would have been the 
right rein had they not been crossed. At 
the same time he spoke sharply to the 
horses. Then there was a grating, grind- 
ing sound, and the drunken driver reached 
for his whip. Twice it fell upon the fright- 
cned horses, and the grating and grind- 
ing gave place to cracking and breaking. 
Then there was a hideous din, in which the 
squealing and kicking of horses, the break- 
ing of strong wood and ripping of bars, and 
the snarling of frightened, infuriated cats, 
could be distinctly heard. 

When the drivers from the teams ahead 
and behind hurried to the scene, they found 
one horse down, his legs through the lat- 
tice-work in the side of the bridge. The 
two left wheels of the wagon had gone 
through an opening between the railing and 
the floor of the bridge, and were wedged in 
clear to the hub, while the forward side of 
the van had been literally gutted. 

Their first thought was of Chieftain, the 
great circus cat, but the flash of their lan- 
terns into the cage showed that he was 
gone. 

When the van driven by Big Ireland 
struck the bridge, Chieftain, the panther, 
was lying curled up in one corner of the 
cage asleep. His first instinct on being so 
rudely awakened was to slink away into 
the furthest corner from the commotion. 
But when he heard the tearing of the bars 
that had so long stifled him, he raised his 
head and sniffed the air eagerly. He could 
not see that the side of the cage had been 
ripped open, but something told him that 
it was so. For a breath of freedom blew 
through the open bars, that only a wild 
creature, for years held captive, could have 
discerned. Then he stretched his great 
paw forward and felt the opening. Then 
cautiously he slipped through the opening 
to the railing of the bridge, where one great 
spring carried him into the darkness, and 
night folded her arms about him, as though 
to protect this wild creature from pursuit, 














while the fields and the meadows cried, 
“Come, you are ours! We will feed and 
water you..” 

At first the panther, so long cramped 
in his cage, stumbled blindly through the 
darkness. His limbs would not respond to 
the mind with that subtlety that they 
should, and his eyes, so long used to arti- 
ficial light, winked and blinked strangely. 
But by degrees the pupils dilated to their 
utmost and drank in whatever light the 
gloom contained, and with catlike stealth 
he crept along the pasture. 

Now and then the great cat would stop 
to roll like a kitten upon the grass, or 
stretch its limbs. Once it gave two or 
three great bounds, just to feel those sturdy 
limbs spurn the green earth. 

After about two hours of stumbling 
through the darkness, a gray streak ap- 
peared in the east, and birds began to twit- 
ter in the tree tops. Then the panther 
entered a wood. As it had been captured 
when a kitten, it had never seen anything 
like this before, but it was fresh and cool, 
and besides it was dark and there were 
plenty of places to hide, so the great cat 
was well pleased with his new discovery, 
and thereafter kept to the woods. 

It was about a week after the accident 
on the bridge and the escape of Chieftain 
from the van, that Stubby Daggit was go- 
ing for the cows, just as he had done for the 
last six or seven years. There would seem 
to be little relation between Stubby and the 
cows, and the great circus cat. For that 
dread animal had escaped some twenty-five 
miles from the village where Stubby lived. 
Though the woods had been scoured for 
days, nothing could be found of him. So 
every one had concluded that the panther 
by some inborn instinct was working his 
way northward toward the wilderness that 
its kind had frequented ever since the days 
of the red man. 

Stubby was not handsome. You will 
guess this when I tell you that his other 
nickname was “Freckles,” but he had an 
honest countenance, and any boy in the 
village would tell you that he was clear grit 
from the top of his tow-head to the bottom 
of his bare brown feet. 

The cows gave him considerable trouble 
this night, for he had to go to the farther 
end of the pasture into a maple grove for 
them. They acted rather strangely, too, 
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he thought; for they started uneasily every 
time he struck at the weeds by the side of 
the path with his birch rod. Just at the 
edge of the woods was a spreading maple 
that overhung the path; here they jammed 
up in a bunch, refusing to go under the tree. 

“Whey, there! what are you doing?” 
cried Stubby, switching the hind cows with 
his birch, 

These pressed forward and the cows 
ahead broke into a trot, going under the 
maple at a good pace. 

Then a long, lithe figure dropped from 
the tree like a thunderbolt from a cloud- 
less sky, and with a snarl that froze the 
blood in Stubby’s veins, dug its claws in 
the sides of the foremost cow, while its 
teeth were buried in her neck. With a 
frenzied bellow of pain and fright, the old 
cow broke into a keen gallop, and almost 
before Stubby knew what had happened 
the herd was ten rods away, going for the 
barn like stam eded steers. Stubby’s first 
thought was of the escaped panther. 

Then Stubby thought of his own safety, 
and he started for the barn as though the 
panther had been upon his trail instead of 
the old cow’sback. He was taking a short 
cut home, parallel to the path the cows 
were following, so he could still hear their 
wild bellows and the snarling of the pan- 
ther. All of which lent energy to his sturdy 
legs; over knolls and stones he bounded, 
as though running the race for life. 

Half way to the barn, he mounted a stone 
wall, and gave one frightened glance back- 
ward, to see if the panther had left the 
cows for his own trail. Then he saw a very 
strange thing that both amazed and de- 
lighted him. The cows, in their headlong 
rush for the barn, had reached the same 
stone wall.that he. stood upon, and were 
about to pass through an opening from 
which all but the top bar had been left 
down. As they swept through like a 
whirlwind, the remaining bar caught the 
great cat under the chin, and brushed him 
off the old cow’s back as though he had 
been a fly, while the herd galloped on with 
new energy. 

Stubby waited to see no more, but jump- 
ing from the wall, made the sprint of his 
life to the house. A moment later he burst 
into the dining-room where the family were 
at supper and, wild-eyed and speechless, 
sank exhausted on the floor. As soon as 
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he could speak he gasped out his story to 
an amazed family circle. 

Stubby’s father at once went to the barn, 
where the lacerated sides of old Crinkelhorn 
told plainly that his story was only too 
true. 

There was great excitement in the village 
that evening when Stubby’s adventure 
was related at the country store, and a hunt 
was planned for the next day that should 
rid the neighborhood of this furious beast. 

Old shot-guns that had not been fired for 
years were pressed into service, heavily 
loaded with buckshot or slugs. 

To his father’s astonishment, Stubby de- 
clared his intention to go with the hunting 
party. 

“Gracious, boy!”” exclaimed his father. 
“Didn’t you get panther enough last night 
to last you twenty-four hours?” but se- 
cretly he was pleased with his son’s pluck. 
“Don’t go, Herbert,’”’ pleaded his mother. 
“You will be eaten alive.” 

“I guess there won’t nothin’ happen to 
him, if he sticks close to me,” put in the 
boy’s father. “I’ve got the old shotgun 
loaded with four slugs in each barrel and I 
guess there won’t no panther eat us up. 
Better let him go, mother.”” So Herbert’s 
mother gave her unwilling consent. 

“Guess I’ll take along my pocket-rifle,” 
said Stubby. ‘‘I’ll feel safer with it.” 

“Might as well try to shoot a rhinoceros 
with a popgun, as a panther with that 
thing,” said hisfather. But the boy slipped 
the little 22-rifle under his coat and went 
with the hunting party. 

They had planned to beat the woods 
where the panther had appeared the night 
before, just as they do in India for tigers. 
So the party was strung out in a long line, 
each man two or three rods from his neigh- 
bor, and in this way they swept the woods, 
from end toend. It was a new experience 
for most of them, and each man went with 
his gun cocked, and his heart in his mouth. 
The timid hunters insisted on making a 
great shouting, and the courageous said it 
was to frighten the panther away, for fear 
that they would see him. 

As for Stubby, his nerves tingled so that 
he doubted if he could even hit the tree 
containing the panther, let alone hitting 
the beast if he should see him. 

The forenoon was very hot and it was 
hard work beating through the underbrush, 
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so by noon they were a tired and disgusted 
lot. A council was then held, and it was 
decided to divide the party into two parts 
and one beat the neighboring woods, while 
the remainder worked the maple grove 
still more. A hasty lunch was eaten, and 
they set to work again. 

By the middle of the afternoon the maple 
grove had been beaten from end to end, 
and the panther certainly was not there. 
So while others of the party went into a 
little swampy run nearby, Stubby sat under 
a big hemlock, resting. 

They had barely gotten out of sight 
when the boy noticed a movement in the 
branches of another large hemlock near the 
one under which he sat. Then one of the 
green-tufted boughs sprang down as though 
a heavy weight were upon it, opening a gap 
between it and the branch above, and 
what Stubby saw in the opening made his 
tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth, and 
his heart pound away at his ribs as though 
it would break through them. For there, 
upon a large limb of the hemlock, with 
his hind legs well under him and resting 
against the trunk of the tree, was the great 
circus Cat. 

His tail was switching horribly, his fangs 
were bared as though for a snarl, and his 
eyes seemed to be measuring the distance 
between him and the boy. 

The moment his eyes met those of the 
panther, Stubby’s gaze was held as though 
by some will stronger than his own. He 
could not move, he could not cry out. All 
he could do was to sit there and wait until 
the panther should spring. Cold sweat 
stood upon his brow, and he felt sick and 
faint. He thought of his mother’s proph- 
esy, that he would be eaten alive. It 
looked as though it would be fulfilled. He 
felt that his only safety lay in looking di- 
rectly at the panther. Perhaps someone 
would discover them before it was too late. 

Seconds seemed like minutes, and the 
quarter of a minute that elapsed, an hour. 
Then Stubby thought of his little pocket- 
rifle that lay upon the grass beside him, 
and felt for it with one hand, still keeping 
his eye on the panther. 

But as his arm went down for the rifle, 
the panther bent lower on the limb. He 
was going to spring. 

Then with a quick motion Stubby raised 
the rifle to the level of his eye. One mo- 











ment the sight glimmered along the pan- 
ther’s back, and the next it was dancing 


around in the tree. His arm shook as 
though he had the ague. Then a fit of 
sheer desperation seized him, and with a 
great effort, he drew the sight down until 
it stopped, as he thought, between the 
great brute’s eyes, and pressed the trigger. 
Then in a frenzy of fright he pitched the 
little rifle into the bush, and sprang to his 
feet. His nimble legs had saved him the 
night before, and might now. He had 
barely sprung from a sitting position, when 
the body of the great cat shot like a black 
streak through the air and fell heavily at 
his feet. 

Then Stubby’s legs sank under his weight, 
and it grew very dark. 

The next thing he remembered, his 
father was bending over him, fanning him 
with his palm-leaf hat, while someone else 
was sprinkling brook-water in his face 
from a wet handkerchief. Hewasnot mor- 
tally wounded, as he at first thought, or 
even scratched, only his head was light and 
things looked strange. 

After a few moments he was able to sit 
up and tell his story. 

“You say you fired at him with the 
popgun, did your” asked Stubby’s 
father. 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “I aimed right 
between his eyes, just as I have read about 
in books.” 

“Made a mighty big sight of noise for a 
22,” remarked someone in the crowd. 

“Wal, the panther’s dead,” said Stub- 
by’s father, “and | don’t see but the boy’s 
bullet did it.” 

“Look at this here wound,” said an- 
other. “Bullet went m just behind the 


———— 
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shoulder, square through the heart, and 


came out the other side. Don’t look like 
a 22 either. That warn’t no popgun that 
did that.” 

“Where is old Ben Wilson, from over to 
Edgewood?” asked someone in the party. 
“He knows all about such things: he can 
tell what kind of a bullet made the hole.” 
And a shout went around for Ben, but he 
was nowhere to be found. 

Then one of the Basset boys said, “I 
vum!” and slapped his side. 

“| have it,” he said. “I just saw Ben 
myself, sorter skulking off through the 
woods towards home, and if I ain’t mightily 
mistaken ‘Old Kentuck’ was still a smoak- 
in’. Anyhow I saw Ben lift the hammer 
and throw away the cap, an’ he wouldn’t 
have done that if it had been a good one.” 

Here then was the secret of the mystery. 
Ben had happened along just in time to see 
Stubby’s plight, and had rescued him by a 
lucky shot with his famous hunting rifle 
that he called “Ole Kentuck.” 

To make-sure that this was the case, a 
committee was at once sent to interview 
Ben. But to their great astonishment, 
that quiet old man would say nothing 
about it, either one way or the other. ‘“‘We 
want to give you a vote of thanks and the 
skin,” said the chairman. “Now tell us: 
did you kill the panther?”’ 

“Can’t say as I did,” replied Ben. “I 
hain’t seen no dead panther. ’Twould be 
mighty hard to say. There ain’t nothin’ 
sure in this world, ’ceptin’ death and taxes. 
But you folks just go back an’ ask Stubby 
about it. He got the panther’s eye and | 
didn’t. 

““Mebbe, he winked at him. You just ask 
Stubby.” 








THE GOSPEL OF THE TURN VEREIN 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


ested in outdoor sports recently 
asked: 

“‘What is this Turn Verein game the 
Germans play? I hear it’s gymnastics of 
some kind, but it sounds like a brand of im- 
ported sausage.” 

The information of many other good 
Americans goes no farther than ‘‘gymnas- 
tics of some kind,” and with them this 
term carries a dry and forbidding sound, 
it suggests systematic drudgery to be en- 
dured like doses of medicine and for the 
same ends. By impressive contrast, the 
German, at home and abroad, has succeed- 
ed in making systematic bodily exercise 
attractive within four walls, and this is 
something not yet achieved by the wit of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

The Turn Verein movement, not yet a 
century old, is a modern revival of the 
Greek ideal of building manhood in a har- 
monious development of body, mind and 
character. It tries to do what organized 
athletics have partly failed to do in this 
country because the eagerness to win, and 
the over-shadowing importance of compe- 
tition, have put into the background the 
benefits to be derived from the exercise and 
from the preparation of the play-ground. 
College athletics, especially, have wan- 
dered far from the spirit of pastime and 
recreation to become hard labor, nervous 
tension, and business rather than sport. 

Father John, founder of the Turner so- 
cieties in 1811, put his ideals in words which 
might well be displayed on the walls of 
every American school and college gym- 
nasium. 

““Gymnastics (or athletics) are to restore 
the uniformity in our education which has 
been lost; to add bodily education to one- 
sided mental culture and to balance over- 
refinement by manliness regained. The 


‘ YOUNG man who is ardently inter- 


gymnasium is a field for chivalry to con- 
tend in, a help to education, a nursery for 
health, a public benefit.” 

Another German patriot wrote in those 
early days: 

“‘These exercises are intended to prepare 
for the work which benefits a man, and for 


responding to the noblest calls of life. Their 
aim is to form a healthy, strong, valiant and 
gladsome man.” 

“‘“Gladsome” is the word which makes 
the work of the Turner Bund different 
from many other attempts to make bodily 
exercise a systematic part of daily living. 
Men and women who are free to spend 
much time in the manifold diversions of 
outdoors, in golf, riding, motoring, walk- 
ing, hunting, fishing, boating, or shooting, 
are the enviable minority, and they do not 
need the gymnasium. But the work-a- 
day world is mostly busied and huddled in 
cities whose stress taxes health, strength 
and vitality. Those who seek to better 
their condition by means of ‘‘physical-cul- 
ture systems” wrestled with in solitary 
state, soon tire of them, for there is no 
stimulus in this fashion of rejuvenation, 
even if the girth of chest and biceps do 
magically increase. 

The German-Americans attack the prob- 
lem in another way. Once in four years a 
national convention and festival assembles 
the Turner societies of this country. The 
next of these jolly mobilizations will be in 
Indianapolis in July of this year. It is at 
such times that one grasps the big idea of 
the Turn Verein. Nearly forty thousand 
members will be represented, and most of 
them will be there, from the boys and girls 
who are enrolled in their own well-drilled 
bands, through the ranks of the active 
members between eighteen and thirty years 
old, and then up into the serried columns 
of ‘‘the old gentlemen” as they call them- 
selves, though they are between thirty and 
forty as a rule. The festival will attract 
almost a hundred thousand participants, 
their families and friends, in addition toa 
multitude of lay spectators. 

As an athletic spectacle, the great foot- 
ball game at New Haven or Cambridge, or 
the University boat races will attract the 
largest crowds of the year in the field of 
sturdy physical rivalry. But the forty 
thousand people who seek these colorful 
events do so only to watch a brief struggle 
for supremacy. The issue decided, back 
they scramble home again by crowded 














As for the exercise, that is 
delegated to the twenty-two young men 
on the gridiron or to the sixteen stalwarts, 
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in the slim-waisted racing shells. Like- 
wise the ‘‘rooters” at the League baseball 
game develop only their lung power. 

The Turners and their friends weld the 
happiest of combinations, recreation, ex- 
ercise and benefit, and are at their best in 
one of these impressive national gather- 
ings. Into four days are crowded inces- 
sant activities. All day long the societies 
from every corner of the country where 
German blood is thicker than water, vie 
with one another in drills and exhibitions 
of gymnastic prowess, and individual per- 
formers gyrate like bunches of rubber and 
steel springs in struggles for champion- 
ships requiring the highest degrees of skill 
and training. 

Local pride is stirred by these rivalries, 
and then it is all merged into sweeping 
pleasure and admiration when the separate 
societies and clubs are gathered for the series 
of ‘‘mass movements,” a feature sufficient 
to make the Turn Verein unique among 
American outdoor spectacles. From three 
to five thousand men, young, rosy and 
vigorous, march into the spacious field, 
stepping to the music of many bands. 
Their costumes are as spick-and-span as 
they are scanty, for it is not a part of the 
Turner policy to encourage the studied 
disorder of garb affected by the college 
athlete. 

These sprightly thousands are marshalled 
by their leaders until, without confusion, 
the columns spread over the green carpet 
in a vast pattern of exact design. A sig- 
nal, and their arms are raised, and you 
see that each man carries a long wand. 
Another signal, and as a wind sweeps over 
a wheat-field so these thousands of young 
men sway together, a mass of white and 
yellow animated by a common impulse. 
It is the poetry of motion expanded to 
the proportions of an epic. Forward and 
backward, up and down to one side and 
the other, the living pattern tirelessly 
turns and weaves and bends. The actors 
may never have practiced these move- 
ments all together, yet the rhythm is as 
faultless as the breaking of surf. 

When this exhibition is finished, the 
army marches from the field, and presently 
two or three thousand children enter, like 
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flower beds adrift, for each band of them 
carries little American flags. They form 
in a gay design of massed color, and pres- 
ently the music begins and the multitude 
of flags waves and sparkles, as if every one 
of them were animated by the same im- 
pulse. With pretty grace and enthusiasm, 
the children perform their drill until fath- 
ers and mothers applaud with good reason. 
Young women appear in these ‘‘mass evo- 
lutions” with their own program of pleas- 
ing harmonies in drill and color effects, and 
are sensible enough to know that by so do- 
ing, they are adding richly to their store of 
health, beauty and charm. 

“‘The old gentlemen,” so styled, are val- 
iant at the festival, and among the socie- 
ties busily exhibiting their gymnastic pro- 
ficiency, you will see many a veteran with 
a bald or frosty pow and a whitened mous- 
tache of the Bismarck stamp. If the fates 
are kind a little longer, Herr Schader of the 
New York Turn Verein will attend the In- 
dianapolis festival with his comrades, and 
never a picnic or reunion will he miss dur- 
ing the week. He was vigorous and boy- 
ish at the last convention in Philadelphia 
in 1900, and carried his eighty-one years 
with no apparent inconvenience. Since 
then, he has been a regular visitor in the 
fine Turn Verein building in up-town New 
York, enjoying his work in the gymnasium 
with the rest of the ‘‘youngsters.” He has 
dropped out of the semi-weekly evening 
classes for the parallel bars and the vault- 
ing horse try his wind and agility a bit, 
but for the ordinary run of limbering-up 
exercises, Herr Schader at eighty-five is 
not at all afraid of class work. He hopes 
to round out his active career as a Turner 
with the coming convention, and after 
that, he will be willing to. let up and join 
the onlookers. Herr Schader is of course, 
an exceptional example of long life and en- 
thusiasm in the ranks of the Turners, but 
he will find many a patriarchal comrade at 
Indianapolis, when the ‘‘Pioneers” hold 
their jovial reunion. 

After the day out-doors, the assembled 
Turners enliven the festival time with 
more competition, but this is along other 
lines of talent. Singing societies meet in 
choral rivalry, and there are many literary 
meetings, debating contests, much essay 
reading, and declamation. And as for pic- 
nics, there are none such outside the Turner 
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Bund, thirty or forty thousand people turn 
out for a holiday, with no disorder, no drunk- 
enness, to play and march and sing and 
“‘just picnic.” 

The Turn Verein was a patriotic move- 
ment in the beginning, its history is closely 
associated with the German struggle for 
liberty in the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century, and when many thousand Ger- 
mans foregather, good American citizens 
though they are, the songs and games of 
the Fatherland live again in joyous effer- 
vescence. For the German is not afraid to 
play when he is not working, and he can 
bring the spirit of play into what the An- 
glo-Saxon regards as work. This is the 
secret of the Turner Bund, and this great 
picnic, if you are lucky enough to attend 
one, brings home this wholesome truth. 

Here, for example, is a little Swabian 
town laid out in a smiling corner of the 
picnic landscape. Hundreds of peasant 
youths and maidens are dancing in the 
streets and on the green, and America 
seems a thousand leagues away. 

This little play festival pictures the his- 
toric return of the Swabians from Spain. 
Into the merriment comes a big farm 
wagon, all wreaths and flowers, carrying 
the august burgomaster and his council- 
men, or ‘‘Gemeinde Rath,” all gorgeous in 
cocked hats, red sashes, velveteens and 
ruffles. Perched up behind them is the 
village band, manfully blaring and banging. 
On foot trail the farmers, and an apple- 
cheeked bevy of milk-maidens, then a flock 
of coquettish shepherdesses in red and blue 
skirts, velvet bodices barred with gold 
lace, snowy head-dresses and ’kerchiefs. 

Now the village school turns out, and 
the children dance into the street, unawed 
by the gray old school-master in black cap 
and gown. The village watchman with 
horn lantern and halberd is caught up in 
the whirl and jostled breathless. More 
maidens and rustics trip into the fore- 
ground, ahead of.a load of hay and a flock 
of real sheep. 

In the middle of the village green stands 
a pole topped by a big wicker bird-cage, 
from the bottom of which projects a beam 
on which rests a glass filled with water. A 
lively young rooster is tucked in the cage, 
and the setting is ready for ‘‘Die Hah- 
nen Tanz” or “‘chicken-dance-game.” A 
dashing young ‘‘Swabian” and his fraulein 
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waltz under the pole. She gives him a 
vigorous boost as he leaps skyward, but 
his head does not quite tip the beam, and 
they waltz from under, as another couple 
whirls into the fatal spot. Up he goes, 
and away she lifts him, until his blonde 
head whacks the beam, and down comes 
the deluge. But he is so quick and clever 
and whisks her out of the way so deftly 
with a muscular Turner’s arm, that not a 
drop of water spatters them, and the roos- 
ter is his prize. He trips it away with the 
girl on one arm and the chicken on the 
other amid cries of ‘‘ganz gut!” 

Now the school children flock together, 
put their heads in a cluster, and pipe sweet- 
ly while the school-master leads them with 
his big cane. It is the German ‘‘Home 
Sweet Home” they are singing; ‘‘Die 
The 
next event is the representation of the 
“Seven Famous Swabians Hunting the 
Hare.” Away back in the dim and legen- 
dary past, a burgomaster and his council- 
men saw a rabbit while walking in the 
country. The beast was strange to these 
timid worthies, and they put in a panicky 
and turbulent hour before they succeeded 
in dispatching the monster with a fifteen- 
foot pole-axe. This is a popular house- 
hold tale in Germany, and at this Ameri- 
can picnic it is enacted with great merri- 
ment. The big brown rabbit, alias young 
Fritz Trinkwasser, bounds into the open, 
and the seven, portly, be-buttoned Swab- 
ian fathers endure agonies of fright, and 


brave rallies of headlong pursuit before 


the hare is transfixed. 

Ali this is only a detail of a Turner’s pic- 
nic, and apart from the main issue. But 
it may serve to show that “‘grown-ups” 
who are doing the world’s work can find 
pleasure in diversion that is both innocent 
and romantic, and it is not at all the sort 
of thing you would expect to find at a great 
athletic carnival of Americans. It is the 
spirit which calls the Turners out of doors 
in summer time, to take long walks from 
the city into the country in groups of from 
twenty-five to fifty, out of New York, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee and else- 
where. Fathers join their sons and daugh- 
ters in these pleasant pilgrimages of from 
ten to twenty miies. Bu: irstead of din- 


ing at the en: of the route and hastening 
hcme again, as would be the Anglo-Saxon -” 











finish of such tramping, a company of 
friends who do not care to take to the road 
will go out to the appointed rendezvous by 
train or trolley, there meet the dusty pedes- 
trians, and dinner becomes a reunion, and 
a picnic drawn out through the afternoon. 

In the halls and clubrooms of the sucie- 
ties, the regular gymnastic classes meet 
two evenings a week, and between times 
there are dramatic shows, dances and other 
entertainment to make of the building a 
social gathering place, as well as a plant for 
intelligent body building. The gymnasium 
work, is after all, the foundation of the 
whole great organization, and its spirit is 
admirably outlined in the view-point of Mr. 
Henry Metzner, for many years connected 
with the New York Turn Verein: 

“The gymnasium, in our sense, is a iis 
where persons of average good health come 
together to exercise mutually for recrea- 
tion or pleasure, at the same time to gain 
health and strength as the natural result 
of their exercising. These men do not 
need as their leader a doctor or specialist 
who will investigate and test their differ- 
ent organs, and ask forty or fifty questions 
and prescribe a series of certain exercises 
as a medicine and thus treat the gymnast 
as a patient. But they need and are glad 
to secure a person who understands how 
to maintain order and discipline; who can 
select from the rich variety of beneficial 
movements those best suited to his men, 
with amusing and diverting change of pro- 
gram; who understands how to encourage 
the timid and weak, and who at the same 
time meets his fellow gymnasts on friendly 
terms and in good comradeship.” 

“Thus the leaders of the gymnasium 
work in the Turner societies are mostly 
self-made leaders who did not choose the 
gymnastic art as a profession, but who de- 
vote their time and labor for the sake of 
the cause. The position of ‘Turnwart,’ or 
leader, is an honorary office, the Turn- 
wart serves without remuneration, and as 
the exercises are performed in the evening, 
twice or three times a week, he can follow 
his private business without interruption. 
The Turnwart is not always the best gym- 
nast in the group, but he is able to perform 
any regulation exercise with fair proficiency, 
and furthermore is able to command, and 
his orders are obeyed with military pre- 
cision.” 
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The Turnwart is chosen annually by 
vote and he and his assistants are members 
of the Board of Governors of the society. 
The men on the active list are divided into 
classes or squads according to ability, and 
each squad is led by a class leader, or 
‘‘Vorturner,” who also receives regular 
instruction. 

In recent years, a regular teacher has 
taken, to some extent, the place of the 
Turnwart. This is the trend of the policy 
in the gymnasia of the Turner societies, 
which puts the drill for contests more in the 
foreground than formerly, but this change 
is not believed to be for the better, and the 
decreasing number of participants must be 
laid to this new influence. The smaller 
number of gymnasts have gained an aston- 
ishing skill, and the societies can muster a 
larger number in brilliant mass exercises or 
in individual contests at the festivals, but 
this does not compensate for the greater 
loss, and the veterans regret that the 
Turnwart has come to be, in many so- 
cieties, but the shadow of his former self. 

There are three hundred separate Turner 
societies in the United States, divided into 
twenty-nine districts, with a total mem- 
bership of 38,000. Seven thousand active 
members, or young men, are taking regu- 
lar gymnastics every week, and may be 
called the flower of the organization for 
drill and exhibition purposes. About the 
same number of “‘old gentlemen” are en- 
rolled in the gymnastic squads. Four 
thousand young women belong to classes 
in their societies. More than twenty thou- 
sand boys and girls are in the Turn Ver- 
ein gymnasia and schools. In the Middle 
West, the Turner gymnasts are in great 
demand as teachers in the public school 
systems of physical education, and a nor- 
mal school under the management of the 
Turner Bund is conducted in Milwaukee to 
help supply this demand for instructors. 

The first Turner societies in the United 
States were founded in Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati in 1848, and shortly after, the 
New York Turn Verein had its start in 
Hoboken. Two years later ten societies 
were flourishing and these were formed 
into a National Turner Union. The revo- 
lutionary spirit which blazed fiercely in 
Germany in 1848 was crushed for the 
time, and many patriots of superior educa- 
tion and intelligence fled to this country 
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as an asylum. They were strangers in a 
strange land, unable to communicate with 
the native-born, and sociability was lim- 
ited to intercourse with their own country- 
men. They had been Turners at home, 
using this organization as a nursery of pat- 
riotism, in which high ideals of political, 
social and religious progress were cher- 
ished, together with the training of the 
body for the hardships of the field and 
camp. This ideal of classic times, wisely 
reincarnated in modern Germany to serve 
a nation’s needs, was transplanted to the 
United States by the fortune of war. The 
Turner societies aroused some antagonism, 
based on the specious claim that they were 
an attempt to create a State within a State, 
and to keep the Germans apart from the life 
around them. This contention was mag- 
nificently shattered a little more than a 
decade after the first Turners were organ- 
ized in this country. When the Civil War 
began, these German citizens of the United 
States volunteered in such numbers that 
in New York a Turner regiment was enlist- 
ed and sent to the front under Colonel Max 
Webber. The Ninth Ohio was another reg- 
iment of Turners from Cincinnati, and in 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, Turners filled 
the ranks of regiments which did not have 
the distinctive name. ‘General Sigel com- 
manded several thousand Turners in_ his 
forces, and was their idol, for he had been a 
leader of the Turner Bund in his own land, 
and was one of the fighting revolutionary 
commanders who led his army into Switzer- 
land and there disbanded it after the cause 
was lost. 

In the early part of the century, the 
Turner school of gymnastic culture as an 
ally of good citizenship spread into France 
and Switzerland. In the latter republic 
it flourished especially, because it suited 
the tastes of a hardy and patriotic people. 
To-day gymnastic contests are to the Swiss 
what baseball is to the Yankee and cricket 
to the Briton. Almost from the day the 
Swiss baby learns to walk until the day 
when his strength forsakes him, and ‘‘the 
grasshopper is a burden,”’ he is in organ- 
ized athletics with his whole heart. 

His national school of recreation is close- 
ly modelled after the Turn Verein as it ex- 
ists in this country, and among its seven 
hundred thousand active members in Ger- 
many. Gymnastics are compulsory in the 
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public schools, and thereafter the Swiss 
youth becomes a member of one of the 
local societies included in the United Fed- 
eral Gymnastic Association. With a pop- 
ulation of only three million, Switzerland 
enrolls fifty thousand gymnasts in these 
federated clubs of Swiss Turners. When 
the first athletic festival to which the dif- 
ferent cantons sent representatives was 
held at Zurich seventy years ago, seventy 
athletes competed. Two years ago, when 
the national festival was held in the same 
city, seven thousand Turners competed. 
This assemblage is held every three years, 
instead of four, as in this country. As is 
the custom here, the smaller organizations, 
by sections and districts, hold meetings in 
the years between. The Swiss program 
is much like that of the American conven- 
tions or festivals, with certain modifica- 
tions of detail. The national contests are in 
three divisions. The first includes weight 
lifting and throwing, and wrestling. The 
second is the artistic division, in which are 
grouped jumping, the horizontal and par- 
allel bars, the wooden horse, and fire drill. 
The third is for special classes in jumping, 
climbing, obstacle and flat races, fencing, 
swimming and spear throwing. 

The city selected by the national com- 
mittee holds the distinction in high honor, 
decks its streets with bunting and green- 
ery, builds pavilions, and entertains the vis- 
itors lavishly with fireworks, concerts and 
banquets. On the opening day, the banner 
of the Federal Association is transferred 
from the city in which the last festival was 
held, and this event is made a ceremony of 
elaborate observance by the civic authorities. 

Then comes the procession of the ath- 
letes, ranked by the gay banners of their 
cantons, and lively with martial music and 
picturesque costumes. On the second day 
is held the mass drill of the seven thousand 
Turners. These first gather in an open 
square, in the midst of which a clergyman 
takes his stand and offers a prayer while 
every head is bared. Then with fluttering 
banners the societies take their stations, 
and the great field blossoms in acres of 
white figures. These mass evolutions are 
repeated during the festival, and thousands 
of visitors flock to see them from other 
parts of the Continent. 

On the last day the victors receive their 
laurel crowns from the hands of the fairest 
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of Swiss maidens, and later march through 
the streets in their white costumes, wear- 
ing these classic wreaths. 

The modern revival of the Olympic Games 
was heralded as a new force working in 
the civilization of to-day, yet in its real re- 
vival of the spirit which pervaded the old 
Olympic gymnastic and athletic contests, 
this resurrection falls far short of the Turn 
Verein as it flourishes at home and abroad. 
The Olympic games, in Paris or St. Louis, 
are struggles for victory and nothing more, 
among picked athletes. The festival of 
the Turn Verein brings more than this to 
its contests, in the deep-grained sentiment 
that the exercise itself is to be made a part 
of education for manhood and citizenship, 
which is the Greek sentiment in its finest 
flower. 

The New York headquarters of the Tur- 
ners is a spacious and elaborately-equipped 
building in which the gymnasium is only 
one of many features. The library, lecture 
and school rooms, the assembly hall, and the 
stage, are intimate parts of the machinery, 
and community of interest is the key-note 
of the whole system. Individual excellence 
is applauded if it is gained through the 
training of the class, and the individual 
champion excels because he can do the 


exercises prescribed for the class in more 
finished and graceful style than anyone 
else. 

Not many years have passed since the 
first college gymnastic teams were formed, 
and now such exercise is a part of the Inter- 
collegiate program of competition all over 
this country. The gymnastic teams of the 
German Turners gave the first impetus to 
this college enthusiasm, and the under- 
graduate athlete soon discovered that ‘‘do- 
ing stunts” as a team, with the zest of 
competition flavoring the training, was a 
far more attractive business than sweating 
through the compulsory course of college 
gymnastics as laid down by the physical 
director. Great numbers of Americans 
who had never seen this kind of exhibition 
learned something new at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, where the international contests 
among the Turner societies presented ad- 
mirable examples of individual, society and 
mass exercises, done with rare skill and dis- 
cipline. It was there to be perceived by 
object lesson that: 

“In a gymnasium, order and propriety 
should be taught, energy developed, wil- 
fulness put down, and the-.young citizen 
prepared equally well for the pursuits of 
peace and the turmoil of war.” 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF 


THE OUTDOOR 





WORLD 


A CAMPAIGNER UNDER MANY 
SKIES 


HEN Richard Harding Davis returned 
from Manchuria last Autumn it was 
to shift from one kind of outdoor life to an- 
other more congenial. The veteran cam- 
paigner and correspondent no longer goes out 
of his way toseek a war-cloud, and is happiest 
when permitted to manage his two hundred 
and fifty acre farm in Westchester County, 
New York, or to pursue the varied interests 
of his country home at Marion, Mass. 

“If you don’t believe I lead the outdoor 
life,” he said to a friend the other day, 
‘“‘come down to Marion and watch me walk- 
ing eighteen dogs through the woods for ex- 
ercise every morning. Then in the after- 
noon | go dutifully forth with a gun and 
range the forest for game that is not. For 
real gunning, | go to my Westchester 
County farm, ‘Crossroads,’ only an hour 
out of New York, on which there are foxes, 
quail, partridge, and on a five acre-pond, 
ducks in season. The eighteen dogs which 
I chaperone to exercise both them and my- 
self, belong to the ‘Crossroads Kennels,’ of 
which Mrs. Davis is owner and proprietor. 
For the last four years the kennels have 
been represented in every show of import- 
ance, and have always won first or second 
awards. On the ‘Crossroads’ farm rests 
my claim to be an ‘outdoor’ man, for when 
settled there, I shall be two miles from the 
nearest town.” 

To the many readers who have followed 
the career of Richard Harding Davis, it 
would appear that his place among the 
brethren of the open road and the country- 
side had been won under less peaceful skies 
than those above the ‘‘Crossroads” Farm. 
His first taste of roving and warring was 
gained with hard-riding troops of United 
States Cavalry along the Mexican border, 
when Uncle Sam was vigilantly patrolling 
the Rio Grande, lest the hostile forces of 
Diaz and Garcia should spill their rumpus 
over into neutral territory. This was the 
West which Mr Davis saw not only from a 
“car window,” but also from the seat of a 
McClellan saddle, 





Strong, adventurous and ambitious, the 
young war-correspondent was eager for 
bigger things, and the clash between Greece 
and Turkey brought him a special commis- 
sion from the London Times. This was a 
disappointing opera bouffe war, and Davis, 
like other correspondents, cared more about 
campaigning than how big battles are won 
and lost. It was excellent training for the 
Spanish War of ’98, and between these 
events, he acquired an intimate knowledge 
of Central and South American styles of 
fighting, by way of adding to his fund of 
color and backgrounds. 

By this time, Davis had earned the repu- 
tation of a man who worked hard in the 
field, minded his own business, and held his 
first duty to be toward the journals he 
represented. While the “Rocking Chair 
Fleet” of correspondents, a hundred strong, 
was waiting in Key West for war and pray- 
ing that it might be hastened, Davis was 
not one of the thirsty, idle throng which 
“killed time” in the hotel café. There 
was little news to gather on the surface, but 
Davis made work for himself, and sat and 
wrote and sweated in his room as if he were 
turning out piece-work by contract. 

Because he declined to waste these weeks 
of waiting time, some of the other journal- 
ists accused him of holding himself aloof 
from and above his comrades. But it has 
been his experience and not an uncommon 
one, that those who work conscientiously 
all the time, are not always beloved of those 
who do not. 

Davis obtained permission to board the 
New York, Admiral Sampson’s flag-ship, 
just before the famous bombardment of 
Matanzas. This was the first naval en- 
gagement of the war, the first occasion in 
which the officers of the American ships had 
heard the roar of hostile shell flung back at 
them. It was an amazingly fine show when 
the New York, the Cincinnati and the Puri- 
tan began to fire incessant broadsides, from 
big guns and small. The Matanzas forts, 
probably maddened by the death of the 
now historic mule, banged reply, and over 
the New York sailed projectiles whose noise 
was like that of derailed freight trains, 
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There were two correspondents besides 
Davis on the New York. One of these was 
broken-hearted because his dispatch boat 
was beyond call. The other represented a 
news association, and he was permitted to 
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using every precious moment to the best 
advantage. The news association man was 
so busy talking the action over with officers 
and crew, so excitedly preparing to write a 
great story, that when the impatient tug 


Richard Harding Davis in Manchuria. 


send his dispatches to Key West in the tug 
which luckily was on hand to take Davis’ 
story of the picturesque bombardment. 

As soon as the firing ceased, Davis was 
scratching out a story at furious speed, 


dashed away for Key West, it bore only a 
scanty bulletin for the news association, 
while Davis sent a complete and adequate 
story of the action. This was why the 
New York Herald scored a decisive “beat” 
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on the immortal bombardment of Matan- 
zas, and it was characteristic of Davis’ 
working methods. 

He joined the army before Santiago, and 
was in the fighting of the San Juan Valley. 
Later he went to Porto Rico with Miles, and 
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his career. His next adventurous com- 
mission took him to South America, where 
he was caught up in the whirl of the Matos 
revolution in Venezuela. He joined the 
erratic Castro, and stayed with that leader 
until the rebels had been eclipsed. 

















“Andy”’ Adams, Cowboy and Author. 


in that gilt-edged campaign, had the honor 
of accepting the surrender of a populous 
city at the hands of the Spanish officials, 
who were painfully anxious to capitulate to 
the first ““American”’ in sight. 

The South African War followed on the 
heels of this campaign, and Davis went to 
the front with the British Army, making 
the hardest and most trying campaign of 


When the war in the Far East began, 
Davis had become hugely interested in 
country-life and new lines of professional 
work, and it was hard persuading him to 
pack his kit for the front. He reached 
Tokio only to be “‘bottled up” with a horde 
of correspondents who were kept on the 
anxious seats for months and months. He 
wrote pretty descriptive stories of Japanese 
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life, which was not at all what he was there 
for, and six months after he left home, 
he was allowed to join the army of General 
Oku in Manchuria. A few weeks of rough- 
ing it, a taste of th: old, hard, wholesome 
life in the open, and then it was disclosed 
that the American correspondent was for- 
bidden to witness any fighting nearer than 
five to seven miles away. This was a stag- 
gering blow for the pilgrim, and he aban- 
doned his quest for action, and came home. 

Between wars, Richard Harding Davis 
has sandwiched in many interesting jour- 
neys in foreign corners. His travels have 
been richly productiveof material, and have 
brought him health and keen enjoyment. 
There is no American of his years who has 
packed more vivid and changeful experi- 
ences of travel into fewer years than Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, the tranquil squire of 
“Crossroads Farm.” 


ANDY ADAMS, COWBOY-AUTHOR 


ANY writers have told of the disap- 

pearance of the cowboy, but not one 
of them has gone to the trouble to explain 
what the cowboy has been doing since his 
departure from the field of his brief activ- 
ities. Yet the cowboy did not vanish in thin 
air when the old cattle trail disappeared 
owing to the advance of the Western rail- 
roads. He was too solid and palpable a 
substance. Such good bone and sinew can- 
not be palmed away into nothingness by 
any magician’s trick. 

One of the cowboys who lived the life 
of the old Western trai! has shown how it is 
possible for a good cowpuncher to adapt 
himself to new conditions. Cowpunching 
and literature are far apart, yet Andy 
Adams, a cowboy most of his life, is now a 
successful author. He took up authorship 
without previous education or technical 
instruction, and he was past forty—an age 
when most men hesitate about changing 
occupations—when he scored an instant 
success. Andy Adams’ literary “hit” did 
not come without some bitter experiences. 
No green hand can break into the literary 
corral and rope and ride Pegasus without 
a few hard falls. But Adams knew he had 
a story to tell. Publishers sent his manu- 
script back saying that it was impossible 
to print such and such things in such and 
such a way. But the author calmly re- 
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torted that the things all happened in just 
that way, and then he went on writing and 
re-writing and “quirting” his stories into 
shape until at last a book was branded 
with an editor’s O. K., and the world sat up 
and took notice of the fact that an inter- 
esting literary newcomer had arrived in the 
author of “The Log of a Cowboy.” 

There was nothing hackneyed about 
Andy Adams as a cowboy, and there is 
nothing hackneyed about him as an author. 
He roped his steers in his own peculiar way, 
and to-day he writes his stories with his 
own individuality made just as manifest. 
The publishers tear their hair and cry that 
certain changes must be made for the sake 
of the conventions, but Adams sits down at 
his typewriting machine—of the mastery 
of which refractory beast he is very proud 
—and answers that there were no conven- 
tions on the cattle trail and there should 
be none in the literature of the trail. He 
Writes of things as he saw them, and often 
he will take a story back in its entirety and 
start another rather than sell the first by 
making a change which he knows is wrong. 
It is this quality of truth that absolutely 
“sticks out” of Andy Adams’ stories and 
that appeals zl!ixe to those who know the 
cowboy life f-.m actual experience and 
those whe only «now of it by hearsay. It 
is this quality of truth that made the face 
of an old Wyoming cattleman light up 
with joy when he spoke to the writer of 
this sketch regarding ‘The Log of a Cow- 
boy.” 

“That’s the greatest cowboy book ever 
written,” said the cattleman enthusiasti- 
cally. “I have lived the life myself, and 
when I read that book I knew that the 
author had ‘been there.’ ” 

Such opinions can be picked up by doz- 
ens as one travels through Cattle Land to- 
day—and for a cowman to praise a cowboy 
story is rare indeed, for there is no field of 
fiction in which writers have been so care- 
less of their facts and ‘“‘atmosphere,” to 
the everlasting scandal and shame of the 
men who know the true from the false .in 
Western life. 

When asked for a brief but descriptive 
biography, here is what this cowboy-author 
wrote: 

“A native of Indiana; went to Texas 
during his youth; worked over ten years 
on cattle ranches and on the trail, rising 
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from common hand on the latter to a fore- 
man. Quit cattle fifteen years ago, fol- 
lowing business and mining occupations 
since. When contrasted with the present 
generation is just beginning to realize that 
the old days were romantic, though did 
not think so when sitting a saddle sixteen 
to twenty-four hours a day in all kinds of 
weather. His insight into cattle life was 
not obtained from the window of a Pullman 
car, but close to the soil and from the hur- 
ricane deck of a Texas horse. Even to-day 
is a better cowman than writer, for he can 
yet rope and tie down a steer with any of 
the boys, though the loop of his rope may 
settle on the wrong foot of the rhetoric 
occasionally. He is of Irish and Scotch 
parentage. Forty-three years of age, six 
feet in height and weighs 210 pounds.” 

Regarding his mining experience there 
is a joke which no doubt Adams will work 
into a story some day. When he quit the 
cattle trail he had $10,oo0—the result of 
ten years’ of hard work and frugality. He 
struck Colorado Springs when. mining 
stocks were booming, and cast about for a 
good investment in Cripple Creek stock. 
He ran down the list of mines until he came 
to one called the Argentum Juniata. It 
was listed as the “A. J.” and was the only 
stock on the board that would make a good 
cattle brand. Accordingly the cowboy 
plunged on the “A. J.” brand of gold mine, 
which soon sank rapidly. With the dis- 
appearing stock went the cowboy’s small 
fortune, and at forty years of age, with his 
last dollar gone, and no cowpunchers in 
demand, Adams began the mastery of the 
fractious typewriting machine and the 
writing of the book that was to make him 
famous. 

“A Texas Matchmaker” followed ‘The 
Log of a Cowboy”’ and proved a good seller. 
Then Adams wrote a third novel, “The 
Outlet,” and began work on a fourth, ‘‘The 
Autobiography of a Cowman.” His per- 
sistence and courage are shown in the fact 
that he has a fifth book written, which he 
considers by far his best, but which has 
been returned to him time and again by his 
publishers for changes which they deem 
necessary for the sake of that bugbear 
“convention.” 

Once in a while Adams breaks away from 
his work and gets a little whiff of the old 
life—or as near it as he can. Then he 
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occasionally journeys into the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in company with some boon com- 
panion who knows how to start a pack train, 
and enjoys a few weeks of life in the saddle. 


ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 


MISS GIULIA P. MOROSINI 


"THE glitter and jingle and dash of a Cen- 
tral Park driveway on a fine afternoon 
is one of the most attractive outdoor spec- 
tacles New York has to offer. Fashion in 
horses, traps and gowns, displayed to the 
limit of modishness, makes that turn-out 
notable indeed which shines conspicuous in 
such a show as this. Yet if you chance to 
see Miss Giulia Morosini driving through the 
Park, or along the Speedway, it is highly 
probable that the vision will be recalled 
when all others of the thronging scene are 
forgotten. Askilled and daring driver, with 
wealth to command whatever her taste 
may wish, her horses are driven three 
abreast, in the manner of the Russian troika. 
As a mark of her ability to handle a spir- 
ited team, she has the only permit granted 
for driving a trio of high-steppers on the 
Speedway, and the team, Glory, Glorious 
and Spark, is one of the perennial sensa- 
tions of the concourse. Their harness is 
of spotted leopard-skin, a striking detail in 
daring color effect. On a winter day when 
this team sweeps through the Park, Miss 
Morosini in rarely beautiful furs and a hat 
of ermine, and three prize-winning horses 
prancing three abreast, their dappled har- 
ness gleaming like old gold, the effect is 
unique and even foreign. 

It is not for display or notoriety, for 
Miss Morosini is the daughter of Giovanni 
Morosini, a very wealthy banker of inter- 
national reputation, and she needs no spe- 
cious devices to attract attention for the 
purpose of making other people talk about 
her. She is her father’s most devoted com- 
panion, and there is no more unassuming 
young woman of wealthin New York, so 
her friends will tell you. She is happiest 
at home on the splendid estate at Riverdale- 
on-the-Hudson, where she has_ personal 
charge of her costly stables, and knows her 
horses better than do their grooms. 

She drives three horses abreast because 
she likes to, and certainly it is not so osten- 
tatious a performance, when you stop to 
think of it, as driving two of them tandem, 
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or three as a ‘‘spike” team, or four of them 
in pairs to a coach. It is sensational only 
because it is a novelty. As for the harness 
of leopard skin, Miss Morosini thinks that 
nothing is too good for her horses, and 
with an artistic eye for color effect, she has 
succeeded in showing off the beauties of 
her team more effectively than if their 
trappings were of conventional black. 

A young woman who is said to have a 
million dollar collection of jewels, who, it is 
rumored, spends something like a hundred 
thousand a year for her gowns, and has been 
known to spend several thousand dollars for 
a hat, is privileged to harness and adorn 
her horses as her fancy inclines. 

Miss Morosini drives for pleasure, and she 
does it so well that at the last meeting of 
the Road Drivers’ Association of the Speed- 
way, a special championship ribbon and 
rosette were presented her for her appear- 
ance in the parade with the handsomest 
and most perfectly equipped turn-out in 
the metropolis, as well as the most costly. 
Her list of blue-ribbon trophies at horse 
shows is an impressive one. This shows 
that her fondness for the road is backed by 
sound knowledge and uncommon skill, for 
mere display does not deceive the experts. 

“‘For developing a woman’s character,” 
confides Miss Morosini, ‘‘nothing surpasses 
the handling of horses. It gives her cool- 
ness in the face of danger, teaches her to 
decide instantly and to act upon the decis- 
ion of the moment, and it teaches her that 
gentleness and firmness, hand in hand, are 
the best means in the world for command- 
ing respect and obedience.” 


C. K. G. BILLINGS AND HIS IDEAS 
OF SPORT FOR SPORT’S SAKE 


UCH has been written about Mr. C. 
KX. G. Billings and more about his 
record-breaking string of trotters, but that 
which is more interesting and important 
from the view-point of all those who love 
sport for sport’s sake, and would see the 
‘‘money-devil”’ driven out of it, is brought 
into the foreground by the following com- 
ments, contributed by one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject: 

‘‘The most conspicuous feature of Mr. 
Billings’ connection with the trotting 
‘game’ is that he is wholly an amateur, 
and horses are his pastime. Not one of 
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Mr. Billings’ horses has ever started in a 
race or exhibition for money since he be- 
came identified with the sport. The only 
other sportsman who has made a marked 
impression as steadfastly refusing to make 
money out of his trotting stable is Harry 
Devereux, and he also assumes that it dis- 
courages the men of limited means who 
are interested in trotting if they must race 
against wealthy amateurs who are cam- 
paigning for the fun of it.” 

Mr. Billings should be remembered also 
for his stand against betting on amateur 
events, and where he has controlled the 
management, as at Memphis on his own 
track, betting has been prohibited with 
rigorous enforcement. For the love of 
breeding, driving and owning the fastest 
trotting stock that skill, patience and 
wealth can produce, Mr. Billings has de- 
voted his efforts until to-day heis proud of 
holding all the amateur records. 

When Mr. Billings assaulted the records 
under saddle, they had stood for many 
years. He trained as hard for the attempts 
as his horses were worked. When the last 
superfluous pound had been sweated off his 
active frame, he weighed one hundred and 
seventy pounds, and it goes without saying 
that it takes a good deal of a horse to trot 
and pace miles under 2:14 with this burden 
in the saddle. When he is able to spend all 
day at his training farm at Glenville—which 
is about once a week during the active season 
—Mr. Billings drives twenty-five to thirty 
miles in working out his string of flyers, and 
there is a vast deal of exercise in this big 
dose of handling such harnessed streaks of 
lightning as fill his rows of stalls. 

On one day of last season he drove six- 
teen miles in separate work-outs, all of 
them faster than 2:15, with six of them 
better than 2:10, and two of them faster 
than 2:07. It takes a calloused lover of 
horses to hold back an envious sigh at 
thought of such accumulated bliss as this. 
It seems almost too much to fall to the lot 
ofoneman. But, while Mr. Billings has the 
tools to work with (he has said that it cost 
him a million dollars to produce one Lou 
Dillon and her record), such consistently fine 
results could not have been attained without 
infinite skill, patience and labor. Among 
sportsmen, he has the happy distinction 
of keeping out of all controversies and tak- 
ing reverses like the ideal ‘‘good loser.” 








Photograph by P. F. Sornberger. 
Spring’s first fisherman. 











COTTON PATCH LIFE IN TENNESSEE 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


T was only a short distance from Mem- 
phis, yet the region was almost as raw 
and rustic as if there had not been a 

large town within a hundred miles. To be 
sure, great fields of corn and cotton were 
everywhere, but | did not have to go far 
to strike the forest, and only a few dec- 
ades have passed since the woodland was 
nearly omnipresent. The trees that once 
abounded on the cleared fields have been 
laid low to make fence rails and railroad 
ties and to supply fuel for the old wood- 
burning locomotives. Much of what was 
cut was ruthlessly wasted or sold for a song. 
“If the timber was standing now that was 
hyar twenty years ago,” said one man, 
“we'd all make our fortunes handling it. 
Why, I’ve chopped down a coon tree and 
let it lie and rot, that’d be worth forty dol- 
lars to-day.” 

Blacks were decidedly more numerous 
than whites in this region, and the country 
was dotted over with their cabins. Many 
of the huts were made of logs, and they 
were all primitive, and often so rudely con- 
structed and so open to the onsets of the 
storms, you wondered how they could be 
used for dwellings. Some of the old lanes 
along which these homes were scattered, 
were very wild and picturesque, full of 
stumps, with occasional large trees, while 
along the fences grew briers and bushes. 
Frequently they were hardly more than a 
cart-track wide and were so rough and 
rutted as to be practically impassible for a 
Christian vehicle. In explanation of the 
badness of these byways, | was told that 
only negroes lived near them and that, 
therefore, the local authorities never trou- 
bled themselves to ‘‘work the roads.” 
“Dey think anything will do fo’ colored 
folks,” was one negro’s comment. 

Good cotton land rented for five dollars 
an acre. Cotton was the principal crop, 
but considerable corn was raised and more 
or less potatoes and peas. In good weather 
the fields are busy from dawn till dusk with 
men, women and children intent on earning 
the money to pay the rent and provide a liv- 


ing for themselves. They begin to put in 
the cotton seed when the scrub hickory 
buds; and a white man informed me the ne- 
groes depended so much on nature to thus 
indicate the proper time that, “‘if the scrub 
hickory didn’t never bud they wouldn’t 
never expect to plant.” 

A month later the cotton is ready for its 
first ‘‘chopping”—that is, hoeing. They 
start picking in September, and money is 
then more plentiful than at any other sea- 
son. Most of the negroes, besides attend- 
ing to their own crops, do a good deal of 
picking for the whites, the pay being from 
fifty to seventy-five cents a hundred. The 
day’s labor begins as soon as the dew dries 
—about nine—and ends a half-hour before 
sunset. ‘‘It’sfun toanyoneto pick cotton,” 
one old woman said to me. “I’ve picked 
over two hundred in a day many a time and 
nursed my baby and milked my cow and 
cooked dinner for me an’ my ole man an’ 
three children. De men de bes’ pickers. 
Some of ’em certainly can snatch.it. De 
women gits tired in de back, an’ de men 
dey hol’ out longer. When dere’s a prize 
offered, | seen men pick much as four hun- 
dred pounds er dis yere big boll cotton in 
one day.” 

The fields are at their whitest just after 
the first frosts, for then all the bolls open 
and the cotton patches look as if there had 
been a fall of snow. _ The frost also loosens 
the cotton and makes picking easy. The 
work goes on for many weeks and there is 
some desultory gleaning all through the 
winter. 

One famous cotton picker is ‘Uncle 
Henry,” reputed to be over a hundred years 
old. He never cuts his finger nails, be- 
cause he wants them to grow long so he can 
have their aid in getting the cotton quickly 
out of the bolls. I called on him, and as 
I approached the house I heard him singing 
a curious negro hymn: 


“A gospel hook got a-hung to my heart, 
Eli shoutin’ in de heaven, ‘Good Lord! 
Good Lord! Good Lord!’ 

Eli shoutin’ in de heaven, ‘Good Lord!’” 
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His home was at the edge of the woods, 
a whitewashed log dwelling with a huddle 
of little outbuildings and fenced enclosures 
roundabout. Uncle Henry was sitting by 
the kitchen fire entertaining several grand- 
children. The grizzled old negro looked to 
be about four score, but he had no doubt he 
was entitled to thirty years more, and he 
said there were lots of colored people one 
hundred and twenty and one hundred and 
twenty-five years of age. He remembered 
distinctly the ‘‘falling of the stars” in 1833, 
and any negro whose memory has that span 
is a patriarch of his race. Aside from the 
war, that is the greatest event of modern 
times in the chronicles of the colored folk. 

“I was about ten years old, I reckon,” 
said Uncle Henry, ‘“‘and I was out playin’ 
hide an’ coop wid a parcel er white boys, an’ 
we thought it was a sncwstorm at de start. 
Den, fust news I know, my mammy an’ 
missis was a-hollerin’ an’ cryin, ‘Lord have 
mercy! Lord have mercy" an’ sayin’ it was 
de end er de worl’. 

“It appear like ev’y star in de elements 
was a-fallin’. Some try to cotch’em in der 
hats, but de stars go out befo’ dey git to 
de groun’. Dey lit up de whole earth, an’ 
as dey fall dey made a sissin’ soun’ like de 
soun’ er draps er water throwed on a hot 
skillet. My oldes’ brudder, he’d been out 
’mongst de gals dat night, an’ he was on his 
journey home when he heard de roarin’ er 
de stars a-fallin, an’ he thought de whole 
elements was burnin’, an’ de judgment 
come. He reckoned his time was out, an’ 
he got down den an’dar on his knees, an’ he 
prayed, ‘O Lord, come quickly, come 
quickly, I greatly need yo’! 

“Dem dat hadn’t never prayed in der 
lives prayed a lil’ bit dat night, an’ I hear 
tell er one man—an’ he was a ve’y ole man 
too—he ain’ been use to prayin’, an’ he 
try to say de Lord’s prayer; but when he 
git to, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done,’ he got kind er mixed an’ he say in- 
stead, ‘Lord, kick em as dey come!’ Yas, 
it scare us all, an’ in about two weeks ev’y- 
body, white an’ black, got religion. Dar 
was mo’ religion dan enough.” 

Uncle Henry’s wife had joined the group 
around the fireplace. ‘‘De greates’ fright 
of my life,’’ she remarked, “was endurin’ de 
war. We had a battle near whar | lived. 
Oh, my Lord, how dey fought! We'd hear 
de guns a-firin’ fast as dey could pop, an’ 
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once in a while a big cannon would bang. 
De Southern soldiers were marchin’ past, 
back an’ forth, an’ dey go all through peo- 
ple’s fields. Lord ’a’ mercy! dey’d throw 
down fences dat was in der way an’ make a 
big dusty road right through de green fields. 
Den de Northern soldiers come, thousands 
an’ millions of ’em, | reckon, an’ dey took all 
our horses an’ mules’ an’ all de hams out er 
our smokehouses. Nex’ thing dey gather 
up all de darkies from ev’ywhar an’ set 
“em workin’ on der forts.” 

“T holped de Republican Party build 
dem breastworks,” declared Uncle Henry. 
“Dat de fust work I done fo’ de Republican 
Party. It didn’t take long to run de Rebs 
out from aroun’ hyar. De cars kep’ comin’ 
all de time loaded inside an’ outside wid Re- 
publican Party soldiers, an’ in der uniforms 
dey look jus’ like bluebirds. Some colored 
men jine de Republican Party army an’ 
went to fight, an’ dey want me to go too; 
but I’d got a wife an’ I didn’t want to be 
separate from her an’ perhaps never see her 
again, an’ I didn’t know whether de North 
gwine beat. If de Republican Party git 
licked I better not be too mix up in de rum- 
pus. If she win I be free whether I fight or 
not.” 

When I left Uncle Henry, one of his 
grandsons became my guide on the uncer- 
tain paths that linked cabin to cabin and 
connected them with the village. 

The labor of the families who depended 
on the cotton patches for a living did not 
seem to me to yield very satisfactory re- 
turns. After paying the rent, and the 
necessary expenses, little is left. Few are 
able to attain a safe prosperity, and poverty 
stalks along behind most, ever threatening 
to drag them off their little holdings. Such 
conditions were often revealed to me by 
my chance acquaintances. For instance, | 
one day stopped a negro who was driving a 
farm cart through the spring mud of the 
highway, and asked directions. While we 
were talking acolored woman came plodding 
along and spoke to the man. “Hit been a 
long time since I seen you, Brother Bealy,”’ 
said she. “How yo’ gittin’ on?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I had a hard time 
dis las’ winter wid de rheumatizm, but hit 
done let up on me some now.” 

“Yo’ luck sholy have been bad, Brother 
Bealy,” said the woman sympathetically. 
“| certain have met some heavy ole jars, 





A ‘possum hunt in prospect. 
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Sister Larkin,” he admitted. ‘Las’ year 
de secon’ time | ‘done been sol’ out on 
account er mortgage. Hit quite a th’ow- 
back for me. I got six chillun an’ a wife— 
an’ wid all dem a-swingin’ on top er me, hit 
no easy matter to git along.” 

“Yes, to take keer er yo’ fambly, yo’ ob- 
lige to hit hard an’ often,” was the woman’s 
comment; “but if yo’ keep up heart, de 
Lord, He boun’ to pull yo’ through.” 

The man removed his hat and rubbed his 
head thoughtfully. ‘I’m gwine to stick to 
my work long as I kin move,”’ he said, “‘and 
I’m gwine pay all my honest debts from a 
nickel up. God knows I am.” 

He gathered up his reins, preparing to 
drive on. “What yo’ hear from yo’ son in 
Texas, Sister Larkins?” he asked. 

“T plumb worried about him,” she re- 
plied. “De las’ news I heard he got de 
terrified fever.” 

They discussed this typhoid (?) fever and 
then the man resumed his journey. 1 went 
on in company with the woman. She called 
my attention to the poor repair of the fences 
along the way and told me about “‘a no- 
fence law”’ passed a few years before, which 
obliged everyone to keep his stock from 
running loose. Previously the crops had to 
be kept fenced, and the cattle and hogs 
were turned loose and went where they 
chose and “pretty nigh picked up their own 
livin’.”” But this wicked and incompre- 
hensible law made it necessary to take care 
of them and feed them, and that didn’t pay. 
In concluding her explanations the woman 
philosophized thus: 

“Times have been; times will be; times 
wear out same like ev’rything else. De 
ways dey use to do ain’ like de ways dey 
do now. Dese days, if yo’ doan take keer 
er yo’ cattle dey’re ketched, an’ yo’ have to 
pay three or fo’ dollars to git ’em ag’in.” 

Plainly the black cotton-workers had 
their troubles, but they had their pleasures 
too, and one of the chief of these was a de- 
bating society. This met every Saturday 
night in a spare room of a certain log cabin. 
The apartment was fitted up with a few 
benches and some boards laid on blocks, 
and it was pretty sure to be packed full. 
The discussions were very earnest and 
aroused much interest. 

“Las’ Saturday,” said one of my inform- 
ants, “de question was, ‘Which is de bes’ 
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beneficial—education or money?’ Three 
fighted fo’ education and three fighted fo’ 
money, and education whooped. Anudder 
time we debate, ‘Which has de deepes’ ef- 
fec’ on a person’s min’, what he see or what 
he hear?’ Nex’ time de question gwine be, 
“Which done de mos’ fo’ de people—war or 
de ministry?’ ” 

The negroes found delight in exercising 
their intellects at the debating society; but 
in the case of the whites nothing appealed 
quite so strongly as the pleasure of satiating 
their stomachs at a barbecue. “Our bar- 
becues are the biggest thing yet,” I was 
told. ‘‘In August or September we have a 
neighborhood barbecue, and we have ’em 
at election speakin’s and Sunday-school 
picnics. When I wasa boy we always had 
one on the Fourthof July. Everybody was 
bound to get done cultivating his corn and 
cotton by then so as to be ready tc ccle- 
brate. Yes, you’d drive your mule till it 
didn’t have any tail, to get done before the 
Fourth. 

“The way we fix for a barbecue is to be- 
gin to get ready the day befo’. The meat 
is roastin’ all night. We have plenty of 
different kinds—shoat, calf, kid and goat, 
and we roast ’em whole. A trench is dug 
and oak-bark coals put in. Then sticks 
are laid across for the shoat and other 
creatures.to rest on. Some white man has 
this in charge, but the niggers keep the fires 
goin’ an’ do the basting and the rough 
work. The next day everybody comes. 
There’s a detail to do the carving, and we 
all step up and get what we want and go 
and set down by some tree to eat it. Of 
course there’s potatoes and corn-meal light- 
bread and pickles and cake, and there’s ice 
cream, and there’s pure, genuine coffee that 
the old ladies make in abundance. Then 
there’s fried chicken if anyone is fastidious 
enough to want it; and some enterprising 
fellow is likely to bring a dozen bottles of 
beer and invite his special friends out to his 
buggy to drink it. But the best thing to 
my thinkin’ is the shoat. A man hasn’t 
got any part in the resurrection until he’s 
eaten barbecued shoat.” 

The narrator’s enthusiasm was quite 
superlative, and I have no doubt that the 
barbecues for the whites, and the debating 
society for the blacks, do much to brighten 
an otherwise rather sober existence. 














THE BREEDING OF 


POLO PONIES 


By 'T. F. DALE 


HAT isa polo pony? It is a pony 
that can gallop fast and turn 
sharply, is quick to start and 

easy to stop, that can carry at least thirteen 
stone for ten minutes twice within an hour 
and three days a week. The pony, by the 
rules of polo, must not be over 14.2, nor by 
the necessities of the game, be under 14.1. 
He must have weight and substance, or he 
will be speedily blown and frightened in a 
rough game. Nor is this all, for the above 
requirements demand courage and docility, 
as well as certain indispensable qualities of 
make and shape. In addition, the polo 
pony needs to have stamina and constitu- 
tion. 

Such a pony should have a well-laid 
shoulder, a head and neck so put on that 
the bridle shall act directly on the mouth; 
he must have a strong back with plenty 
of power behind the saddle, good hocks, 
easily-sloped pasterns and sound feet. The 
head snould be sensible and the eye full 
and generous. 

In other words, we want our animal of 
a true riding type and of a well-nigh per- 
fect disposition. So much do we ask of 
our polo ponies that, if we had not actually 
known them, we might well imagine that 
they were impossible to find. Yet in the 
famous polo ponies of the last thirty years 
| have seen the required shape and make, 
strength and speed, docility and courage, 
embodied in the flesh. Such ponies were 
Messrs. Peat’s Nimble and Sister Sue, gal- 
lant old Piper from the same stable, after- 
wards the property of Mr. Kenyon-Stow. 
The famous Sailor, a pony that made his 
name in the great match between Sussex 
County and The Freebooters in 1904, when 
everyone was astonished to see Captain Le 
Gallais dash out in successful pursuit of Mr. 
“Johnny” Peat, riding Dynamite. The 
group of Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s ponies 
is noteworthy, since it contains ponies all 
of this type. 

There were, and are, three types of 
pony which unite the characteristics laid 
down above as necessary for a polo pony. 
There is the pony of the race-horse type, 
Lord Shrewsbury’s Conceit; Little Fairy, 


successively the property of Mr. Stuart and 
Mr.Walter Buckmaster; Patricia, one of the 
ponies played in the international matches 
of 1902, being instances. Then there is 
the thickset type of pony, compact, active, 
sharp animals, such as Elastic; Nipcat, 
the latter one of the ponies ridden by 
Mr. George Miller in the international 
tournaments and in some thirty other 
first-class matches; Black Bella, Black 
Diamond, both of which had an extra- 
ordinary turn of speed; and Mr. McCreery’s 
gray Dennis, as good a polo pony as ever 
looked through a bridle. Lastly, there 
are the ponies—and these are on the whole 
the best—which combine substance and 
quality. 

Some seven or eight years ago, when 
prices were high and the growth of polo 
in popularity made the demand increase, 
great men began to ask themselves whether 
it was not possible to breed polo ponies of 
the right type and possessing the qualifi- 
cations needful for the game. The first 
difficulty that arose was that when we be- 
gan to inquire seriously into the matter 
very little was known as to the origin of 
our best ponies. In many cases nothing 
but guesswork was possible. Some of 
them were clearly accidental dwarfs of a 
large breed. Thus, Comte J. de Madre’s 
well-known Mademoiselle is by Loved One, 
out of a hunter mare. She is 14.2, but 
ought to have been 16 hands. Policy was 
by a thoroughbred horse out of a hunte: 
mare well-known in the Pytchley and Mr. 
Fernie’s countries. When Charles Isaacs, 
the galloping whipper-in of the Pytchley in 
Will Goodall’s time, was promoted to be 
huntsman to Mr. Fernie’s pack, his new 
master asked him if there was any horse he 
would like to bring with him, and Isaacs 
said he should like to have a certain roan 
mare. For two seasons he rode her in 
High Leicestershire, and then she broke 
down and was put, I believe, to Q. C., a 
well-known thoroughbred sire, and Policy, 
a beautiful chestnut pony, was the result. 
Policy was bought by Mr. P. V. Beatty, of 
Market Harboro’, for his wife to ride, and 
almost immediately distinguished herself in 
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Mr. W. McCreery on Dennis. 


the hands of that fine horsewoman. For 
half an hour Mrs. Beatty, on Policy, and 
Lord Annaey, now master of the Pytchley, 
were alone with hounds. Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford heard of this, and having tried 
the pony with stick and ball he bought her 
at once. When he went on a shooting ex- 
pedition to India he left Policy with Messrs. 
Miller, and she was sold at their sale for 
over seven hundred guineas. Such ponies 
as these caused people to think that all well- 
bred ponies of polo height must likewise 
be freaks or accidents. Thus, it was confi- 
dently asserted and generally believed that 
if you found a pony of the right sort it was 
a fluke. But men of great experience as 
breeders of horses and cattle thought other- 
wise. Of these were Lord Harrington, who 
had bred many hunters; Lord Arthur Ce- 
cil, already successful with Clydesdales, 
Cheviot sheep and Highland ponies; Sir H. 


de Trafford, who has won more prizes for 
different kinds of breeding stock than any 
man in England; and Mr. John Hill and 


his son, Mr. F. Hill. Both of the last 
named had been successful hunter breed- 
ers, and Mr. John Hill’s Herefords are well- 
known in America and South Africa. 
Therefore, when Mr. Hill turned his mind 
to pony breeding, he had plenty of experi- 
ence to start with. The demand for polo 
ponies caused Mr. Hill, who was a practical 
farmer, to turn his attention to producing 
a first-rate riding pony. It was for the 
most part only persons whose knowledge of 
breeding was theoretical rather than prac- 
tical who denied the possibility of breeding 
a riding pony. Mr. Hill had, in breeding 
hunters, recognized the value of a dash of 
pony blood. When living at Felhampton 
Court in Shropshire, he found the right 
animals to his hand in the famous ponies 
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Lord Shrewsbury on Conceit. 


of the Longmynd hills, and with the assist- 
ance of his son, set to work to breed riding 


ponies. Their method was to cross se- 
lected native ponies with Arab sires. When 
the question of a Society to promote pony 
breeding was mooted, Mr. Hill became the 
founder of the Society, and Mr. F. Hill, the 
first Secretary, and editor of the Stud Book. 
Lord Harrington and Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford gave their assistance. They and 
Mr. Hill were, at that time, the only breed- 
ers of polo ponies who had endeavored to 
work on definite lines. Lord Harrington 
was most successful with the barb, and Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford with the thorough- 
bred, lines. The latter had purchased a 
beautiful little Rosicrucian horse, named 
Johnnie Day. This pony’s name was 
changed to Rosewater, and his descendants 
in the second generation include nearly all 
our most noted prize winners. Rosewater 


stock has nearly always beaten that of the 
Arabs and has established in practice what 
research into the origin of our most famous 
playing ponies suggested in theory, that 
the thoroughbred grafted on to the native 
pony stock is the right way to obtain a first- 
class riding pony. The accident or freak 
theory I never believed in. There are no 
accidents in nature. At the same time, 
certain facts were difficult to deny or to 
explain. We have a certain number of 
ponies, 14.2 and under in the market. No 
one up to the last few years had tried of 
set purpose to breed riding ponies, and 
there were very few animals actually bred 
from polo ponies playing in the game. It 
certainly looked like chance. Then it 
occurred to me that former writers on the 
subject of horse breeding had noted the 
value of pony blood, z.e., of horses descended 
from mares, with Welsh, Exmoor, Dart- 





Wag, a remarkable high jumper owned by W. Astor. 


moor or New Forest strains of blood in 
them. | found on inquiry that the same 
thing was believed in Ireland and that there 
were excellent though rapidly diminishing 
and degenerating breeds of ponies in Con- 
nemara, probably of Spanish descent, and 
elsewhere. 

In 1894 I bought, out of a herd imported 
from Ireland, two pony mares, both of Con- 
nemara type, which for stamina could not 
be beaten. One of these ponies carried 14 
stone over a part of the Vale of Aylesbury 
throughout a fast run of five miles, and was 
the fourth animal to jump into a wood over 
a wide drain just before the fox went to 
ground. The dealer from whom I bought 
these ponies told me that he picked them 
up in a particular district, and believed that 
they were the produce of a thoroughbred 
horse out of the local pony or cob. On 
being pressed for further particulars, he 
preserved a judicious reticence. But the 
general idea gave me material for thought. 
Some years later | found myself judging 
hunters and ponies at several West Country 
shows, and after making inquiries, I settled 
down in the country on the borders of Ex- 
moor and spent two months in visiting the 
various fairs and shows of Exmoor and 
Dartmoor. I found that there was, and 


had been for many years, a brisk trade in 
Exmoor and Dartmoor ponies which were 
bought by dealers in large numbers when 


“suckers,’’ and sent up country. It was 
easy to see how steady a flow of pony blood 
into the country at large was thus kept up, 
and | found that the same outflow was 
going on from the various pony breeding 
districts of Wales. If my readers ask me 
what is the exact origin of these ponies, | 
should be unable to answer, but there is a 
persistent tradition of Eastern blood in all 
pony breeding districts. Yet the origin 
matters little, for in process of time the 
climate of the forest and moorland kills off 
the weaklings, and natural selection evolves 
in each district the peculiar type suited to 
the climate and pasture. Large numbers of 
the Welsh, Exmoor and Dartmoor mares 
are crossed with hackney ponies, these last 
being themselves the results, some of a graft 
of hackney blood on the fell ponies of 
Cumberland, others of the same cross on 
Welsh. 

These hackney-bred animals make ad- 
mirable quick-stepping ponies with action, 
but the natural bent of native breeds is to 
develop into saddle ponies. This may be 
seen by the fact that when selected mares 
are crossed with thoroughbred stock they 
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Scarface, a famous polo pony owned by R. E. Strawbridge. 


often, even in the first generation, produce 
ponies of the hunter type, that are the best 
type to train into polo ponies. . 

Then it was clear that the polo ponies 
which we had thought to be accidents, 
were merely instances of reversion to a type 
which was so constant as not to be difficult 


to fix. For all these so-called accidents 
reverted to a common hunter shape with 
the pony expression, sometimes they had 
pony head, and occasionally pony forelegs, 
while they all had the mixture of fire and 
docility, courage and temper which is so 
strong, and almost universal, a character- 
istic of the English native breeds. 

Now, in all these cases, it is noteworthy 
that the presence of a strain of pony blood 
produces animals of about the size we want. 
It was always said that you could breed 
for any shape you liked, but for not any 
particular height. You could produce an 
animal of polo pony type, but you could 
not insure that it would be about 14.2 by 
Hurlingham measurements. 

This was a constant subject of discourse 
at the meetings of the Polo Pony Society. 
But one day Professor Cossar Ewart let fall 
at the Council meeting, during a discussion 
on measurements, the suggestive remark 


that about 14.2 was probably the natural 
height of the horse. If this was so, then 
we were, at all events, working with nature. 
Reflection made it plain that the great 
height of English horses was the result of 
forcing, and the lesser height of the semi- 
wild races of ponies, probably the result of 
influences of climate and hard living. Ex- 
perience brought confirmation of this, 
since the ponies bred for polo showed a 
tendency to fall below the required height 
rather than to grow too big. 

Polo pony breeding thenceforth became 
thoroughly established, and was taken up 
by practical men in many parts of England. 
There has been remarkable success in pro- 
ducing what we call a polo bred stallion, 
i.e., a horse that is bred from parents both 
of which have been registered in the Polo 
Pony Stud Book. Of these there are now 
several, and last year (1904), there was for 
the first time, a class for them at Islington 
(London), almost without exception ponies 
of the true polo type. 

Another influence which has worked fa- 
vorably for polo pony breeding, is the Polo 
and Riding Pony Society’s Show in Lon- 
don. Of late years the show has proved 
most attractive to the general public, and 
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the buyers of pony stock, and this and 
other shows have led people to take up pony 
breeding in many places. The war has 
certainly led to a greater appreciation of 
small horses as cavalry remounts, though 
this is not a new discovery, for the first 
regiments of English dragoons, the mount- 
ed infantry of their day, rode horses prob- 
ably about 14.2. However, the Polo Pony 
Society is the first breeding Society which 
has secured government acknowledgement, 
for the Secretary of State fpr War has given 
£15 for the prizes in the classes suitable 
for mounted infantry. 

The breeding of the riding pony which 
the natural aptitude of the animal and the 
skill and patience of the owner may de- 
velop into a polo pony, is now an estab- 
lished industry. The main lines are agreed 
upon, the tap-root is the native pony of 
England, although it may not indeed be 
necessary in founding a stud to go back to 
the little rough animals that come directly 
off the moor. All that is needed is to breed 
from a mare having an undoubted strain 
of native pony blood. These mares will 
be the foundation mares of the stud. On 
them will be grafted thoroughbred blood, 
or, as I am inclined to think, those polo-bred 
stallions which have, say one-eighth of 
pony blood and the remainder thorough- 
bred or Arab. In Ireland I think the cross 
of Arab or barb on native blood has given 
the best results, though there are many 
good ponies bred in Ireland by Loved One, 
Buckshot, and other sires in the general 
Stud Book. In England thoroughbred 
blood, and preferably the lines descending 
from Newminister and Buccaneer, seems 
to be the most successful in producing the 
right type of pony. Stallions thus bred 
may be mated with pony mares that have 
shown aptitude for the game. Such mares 
will have proved that they have the right 
make, shape and disposition for polo. 

The breeding of polo ponies has, as might 
have been expected, reacted on the native 
breeds. I have tried to show how close is 
the connection between the polo pony and 
our mountain and moorland races. These 
breeds had been much neglected, and im- 
mature and unsound stallions and mares 
were allowed to propagate, and to cause de- 
generation in the race. But now matters 
are greatly improving. There are associa- 
tions on Dartmoor and in the New Forest 
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to which many of the smaller breeders— 
men who own but two or three mares—have 
given their adhesion. Public spirited men 
of means have endeavored to help. Lord 
Arthur Cecil has more than thirty stallions 
in the New Forest. The Dartmoor Asso- 
ciations own several, including an excellent 
Exmoor, presented by two past Presidents 
of the Polo and Riding Pony Society—Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Midwood. Sir George 
Newnes, whose son, Mr. F. Newnes, takes 
great interest in Exmoor ponies, has given 
The Cob, for the use of farmers; a small, 
compact, thoroughbred horse, well ribbed 
up, and with a beautiful middle piece. This 
horse won the Great Metropolitan Handi- 
cap at Epsom, and could have won the 
Cesarewitch if his jockey had not dropped 
his whip. I saw him in 1893, at Badmin- 
ton, and then thought what a polo pony 
sire he would make. Several landowners 
and men of means have established pony 
studs on or near the moors. Lord Ebring- 
ton at Simonsbath, a familiar spot to stag 
hunters, Mr. Oscar Muntz at Goodameavy, 
near Tavistock, and Mr. T. Ormston Pease 
at Okehampton. These private studs af- 
ford object lessons to the local men, excite 
great interest and spread good blood in 
their neighborhood. 

It seemed to me as | watched the Inter- 
national matches that the English ponies 
had more life than the Americans, and | 
put this down to the fact of the true pony 
blood of the former. It is a probable theory, 
though it cannot yet be accounted certain, 
that the dwarfs—and I take it that Ameri- 
can and Argentines are only dwarf horses 
—are less docile and lasting at polo than 
those with some strains of pony blood in 
their veins. 

In the ascent from the rough mountain 
pony to the first-class polo pony, the pure 
Exmoor breed is at the foot of the list. 
These ponies live out on the Devon and 
Somerset moorlands all the year round, and 
their range is practically coextensive with 
the country of the wild red deer. They 
pick up their own living on the moor. 
The owner is most careful not to admit alien 
blood. The prevailing color is a light bay, 
the average height about 46 to 48 inches at 
the wither. They are fast, speedy and en- 
during, full of courage and yet docile. On 


rough ground they are as sure footed as 
goats. 


Last season I saw one of these 
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ponies ridden barebacked from the find 
to the finish of a run with staghounds, the 
rider and the pony, both Exmoor bred, be- 
ing never far from the pack. 

The Welsh blood crossed with thorough- 
bred was found successful, and one famous 
stud at Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, which 
has bred many prize winners and some 
first-class playing ponies, owes its success 
to the Welsh and thoroughbred cross. 
Gillieflower is a typical stallion suitable 
for giving quality to moorland blood and 
is quite of true riding or polo pony type. 
His forehead is excellent, and were he not 
a little light behind the saddle, he would 
be perfect. He is a grand mover, and 
notable for his well developed hocks and 
knees. These areimportant points in a polo 
pony. Gillieflower is a descendant (through 
Saraband, winner of the Ascot Stakes) 
from Stockwell, a line as well known and 
as famous in America asin England. This 
pony won first prize at the Ranelagh Show 
of 1904, where all the best ponies were col- 
lected. He is an example of a theory | hold 
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very firmly to, that stallions and mares 
should have a good record of racing or 
steeplechasing as well as a pedigree. 

So far we have dealt with the raw ma- 
terial of pony breeding. I now wish to 
pass on to types of the ponies actually play- 
ing. Before doing so, however, I give a 
portrait of another type. Conceit is not 
what is called polo bred. She is probably 
thoroughbred, and is a dwarf or accident. 
If she had been 15.2 instead of 14.2 hands 
(Hurlingham measurement), she might have 
made a first-class steeple chaser. I have 
selected Dennis because he shows truly pony 
origin, and the gray might pass for a Con- 
nemara pony direct from Ireland. Having 
a shade less quality than the others, he is 
very fast, up to great weight, and a stayer 
in a hard game. 

In Wag I have chosen one more pony of a 
somewhat different type, but with all the 
essential qualities of a polo pony: note the 
length of rein, the depths through the 
heart, the short, strong back, and the turn- 
ing and propelling power indicated. 





The Texan Polo Pony Lullabye, owned by Joshua Crane, Jr. 
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THE MOTOR BOAT AS A PLEASURE 
CRAFT 


By H. P. BURCHELL 


OTOR boats, like automobiles,have 
come to stay. More than that, 
they are destined to supply a 
greater fund of pleasure and a wider field of 
utility to humanity in general and increased 
activity for yacht designers and builders. 
To a certain extent, all of these features 
were realized last year. Indications show 
unmistakably that a decided advance will 
be witnessed in all directions this year. 
The future, may, therefore, take care of 
itself; for, with these visible signs of con- 
tinued progress, it will not be long before 
the motor boat will find its true place in 
the realms of pleasure and usefulness. 

It is interesting to note that the use of 
motors for boats preceded the so-called 
motor boat of to-day. Owners of cat boats 
for pleasure sailing and the small fishermen 
that ply their uncertain trade off the New 
England coast, were quick to appreciate 
the advantages possessed by a motor in the 
boat. To the fisherman, to whom several 
hours of monotonous rising and falling on 
a becalmed sea meant loss of market or 
worthless fish when he did reach port, the 
small motor, from 14 to 4 horse power, just 
powerful enough to carry his craft along 
from three to five miles an hour, was a 
veritable godsend. It emancipated him 
from supine dependence on the winds; he 
became master of the elements and could 
calculate with some definiteness the times 
of his return to land. 

Within the last two or three years, 
thousands of small motors have been put 
in the deep-cabined cat boats that crowd 
the New England harbors and shore resorts 
during the summer. Heavy row boats, 
old-fashioned steam and naphtha launches, 
have likewise been converted into motor 
boats, and the familiar choo, choo of the 
hard-working little engine is heard in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, among the Thousand 
Islands, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
Great Lakes, throughout the long, winding 
course of the Mississippi, in the harbor of 
Havana and even in South Africa. On the 


Dutch canals the motor barge is a common 
sight. 

The small motor, therefore, as an aux- 
iliary power, has demonstrated its utility 
beyond question. No mechanical device 
has ever been invented combining both 
reasonableness in price with ease of man- 
agement in so satisfactory a manner as the 
motor engine. No fire is needed to get up 
steam. Two or three twists of the wheel 
and the motor gets to work, and so long as 
its supply of gasoline holds out, requires 
scarcely any attention until the destina- 
tion is reached. Small motors suitable for 
boats from 20 to 4o feet in length sell from 
$75 to $200. Gasoline is inexpensive, and 
one does not have to bother about the 
pressure of steam or the quantity of water 
in the boiler. If not already the case, it 
will, in a short time, be a rarity to find a 
small sailing boat outside of the knock- 
about or one design yachting class, that is 
not equipped with a gasoline motor. So 
much for the practical working of the small 
power motor. 

Turning now to the motor boat as a 
craft for sport and pleasure, we find that 
the measure of its success, at least for sport, 
is still in the experimental stage. The 
high-powered motors that these boats de- 
mand, or perhaps, more correctly, that are 
usually demanded for them, have shown 
in a few isolated cases, almost startling 
results; so much so, as to stimulate legiti- 
mate speculation regarding the wonders 
that are to come with more perfect types 
in design and a nicer adjustment of the 
engines to conform to the structural capa- 
bilities of the boat. 

The point brought out most clearly at 
the close of the season was this, that in 
endeavoring to combine the extremes of 
lightness of construction with the highest 
possible motive power, the design of the 
boat is fully as important as the speed 
capabilities of the engine. Many of the 
failures of the year were traceable to the 
fact that too much reliance was placed upon 
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the motor to give the desired results. The 
fate of W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr’s., Hard 
Boiled Egg, suggestively named because it 
“couldn’t be beat,” was the case in point. 
Equipped with a 40 horse power motor 
from one of the owner’s foreign automo- 
biles, the craft was expected to perform 
prodigies in the way of speed. Its best 
showing was about sixteen miles an hour, 
and its only victory worth recording was 
at the New Rochelle Yacht Club, when 
Mrs. Vanderbilt steered the boat, her hus- 
band acting as engineer. Later in the sea- 
son Mr. Vanderbilt secured a boat superior 
in design, a trifle under 40 feet in length 
and of 39} horse power, known as the Mer- 
cedes VI. \t won the first race, although 
on time allowance from Vingt-et-Un IT, in 
the second contest for the gold challenge 
cup over the 32-knot course on the Hud- 
son river, showing about 22 statute miles 
an hour. On the two following days, in 
windy weather and rough water, it proved 
absolutely unseaworthy and was disabled 
on both occasions. 

The close of the season furnished pro- 
phetic suggestions that the rivalry be- 
tween different makes of motors, so pro- 
nounced earlier in the year, was destined 
to hold, if not a subordinate place to, at 
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least no more than, an equality with the 
lines of the boat itself. The most notable 
boats of the year were the product of 
skilled yacht designers, equipped with re- 
liable high speed motors. Among these 
were the Vingt-et-Un II and the Challenger, 
designed by Clinton H. Crane; the Swift 
Sure, propelled by steam, and designed by 
N. G. Herreshoff and built at his ship 
yards; Commodore Harrison B. Moore’s 
Onontio, of the Atlantic Yacht Club, de- 
signed by H. J. Gielow, and which on her 
first public trial over a measured nautical 
mile on the Hudson, attained a speed aver- 
age of 2 minutes, 26 seconds, that places 
her first in world’s records, and the X PDNC, 
owned by the late Frank Croker and de- 
signed by N. G. Herreshoff, but unlike the 
latter’s boat, propelled with the customary 
gasoline engine, giving from 75 to 80 horse 
power. To these, as the most successful 
boats of the year in regard to speed, must 
be added the Standard, which was built the 
previous year at the shipyards of Lewis 
Nixon, and which in all around reliability 
is probably entitled to be called the most 
satisfactory boat of all. Some of the other 
high-speed boats that deserve a word of 
mention are H. L. Bowden’s Mercedes, 
XXX, U.S. A., of 42 horse power and a 





















trifle over 30 feet in length; Charles L. 
Seabury’s Speedway, of 64 horse power and 
40 feet long; and the Shooting Star, of 24 
horse power and 37 feet long. 

The Onontio, which made the best mile 
record of the year, is 58 feet long and 
equipped with an eight cylindef engine giv- 
ing 175 horse power. The XPDNC holds 
the record for long-distance racing, show- 
ing the high average of 26.29 statute miles 
in the 1365-mile race from the foot of West 
86th Street, New York, up the Hudson to 
Poughkeepsie and back, without stopping 
once to take on fuel. 

The Challenger is a 40-foot boat equipped 
with an eight cylinder, 120 horse power mo- 
tor. Her greatest fame was acquired as 
the American representative in the Harms- 
worth cup race off the Isle of Wight, being 
the first American auto boat to compete 
in foreign waters; but, despite the fact 
that in a measured mile in Hempstead Har- 
bor she showed a speed of 2 minutes 51 
seconds, her engines never worked well, 
and she failed to finish in any of the races 
in which she entered last year. Her sister 
boat, the Vingt-et-Un I], 38 feet, 10 inches 
long and of 59 horse power, was decidedly 
superior in reliability and on several oc- 
casions showed a speed of from 24 to 25 
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miles an hour in long runs. During the 
season the Vingt-et-Un II ran from New 
York to Newport, about 160 miles, in 7 
hours and 40 minutes, using 83 gallons of 
gasoline on the trip, at a fuel cost per mile 
of a little over ten cents. This boat was 
sold late in the year to E. S. Kilmer, of the 
Chippewa Bay Yacht Club, and used ex- 
tensively in the Thousand Islands. She is 
also the present holder of the gold chal- 
lenge cup offered by the American Power 
Boat Association and will defend the trophy 
in the next contest in June. 

The Speedway was one of the interesting 
boats of the year, because, while able to do 
from 18 to 20 knots an hour in a long race, 
the boat was primarily designed to illus- 
trate the possibilities of pleasure in a high- 
speed boat. She has a long open cockpit 
with no permanent hatches, a good free- 
board and a decided flare to the topsides 
at the bow. The helmsman sits at the fore 
end of the cockpit. 

Before closing this brief summary of 
racing records, it will be interesting to com- 
pare the remarkable speed qualities of the 
French boat Trefle-a-Quatre, which, while 
only 30 feet in length and of 83 horse 
power, has done 26} miles an hour, and 
won the long-distance race last year off 
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Popular interest—watching the races. 
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Monaco of 124 miles in an average of 23.44 
miles an hour On handicap allowance, 
therefore, the best American boats would 
be at adisadvantage. The records as given 
above show what it is possible to accom- 
plish with high-powered motors placed in 
lightly constructed hulls. A motor boat 
race, however, is so distinctly different 
from nearly all other forms of races that the 
question has been asked whether it is really 
sport or not. The truth is that the vital 
interest in a motor boat event consists in 
figures on paper, calculations of speed av- 
erages. There isnothing spectacular, for 
even if the boats do go off together, they 
are lost to sight a minute later, and with 
the handicap allowances, no one, not even 
the officials, knows exactly what boat wins 
as they come back to the mark. 

Private owners did not take to the motor 
boat as a racing toy as readily last year as 
had been predicted, but the results toward 
the close of the season would indicate that 
the rivalry among amateur owners is going 
to be keener this year. The speed tests, 
therefore, that will be held will be of the 
highest value to everybody interested in 
motor propulsion, but there is no likelihood 
that such crowds of persons will ever be 
attracted to see a race between phenom- 
enally fast motor boats as has been the case 
in automobile road races. The safety of 
these racing boats has also been called se- 
riously in question. The thin hull of the 
boat renders it peculiarly liable to injury 
from outside sources. Going at a fast 
speed, partially submerged obstacles in the 
water may be overlooked, and yet striking 
these may imperil the boat and its occu- 
pants. Very properly, the American Power 
Boat Association requires every racing boat 
to be equipped with life preservers, and the 
same safeguards are observed abroad. As 
for comfort, there is practically none in a 
racing motor boat. Built usually to carry 
but two or three persons, one is constantly 
employed in steering the boat and another 
in managing the motor. In rough weather, 
so much water is shipped that keeping dry 
is impossible, and the engine itself may be 
rendered useless if too much water be taken 
aboard. Racing auto boats have demon- 
strated the fact, up to the present time,that 
their highest efficiency can only be shown 
in comparatively smooth water. 

There is a radical difference between the 
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work an automobile engine is compelled 
to do in a boat and in an automobile. In 
the motor car, the engine rests on a bed of 
resilient springs, supported by pneumatic 
tires, and the full power of the engine is 
seldom demanded for any length of time. 
On level stretches of road or on a down 
grade, less power is needed, hence the strain 
upon the motor is less. In a boat, the en- 
gine has to be fastened ‘to a solid founda- 
tion. The engine is constantly at work, 
usually driven to its highest capacity in 
order to force the boat through the water 
at the desired rate of speed. This constant 
and long-continued strain, therefore, is the 
reason why one hears so much of the break- 
down of these high speed boats when rac- 
ing. The lightest possible hulls, mere 
shells, are built to carry their high-powered 
engines, and this combination, coupled 
with skillful management, has given some 
remarkable speed records and may furnish 
still greater. 

While these remarkable speeds are in- 
teresting in a certain sense, it is perhaps 
safe to say that the future of the motor 
boat does not lie in the direction of exces- 
sive speed. There is a growing demand 
for boats of ordinary speed and yet pos- 
sessing elements of comfort and utility. 
Instead of paying from $5,000 to $15,000 
for a racing motor shell, one may obtain a 
very serviceable and tolerably fast boat at 
prices varying from $1,000 to $5,000, ac- 
cording to the length of boat, size of motor 
and fittings. A 35-foot open launch has 
lately been designed, with a guaranteed 
speed of fifteen miles an hour, for $4,500. 
The engine is a 30 horse power, four cylin- 
der motor, 30 feet long on the water line, 
with a six feet beam and deck and 4 feet 10 
inches on the water line, the draught being 
9 inches for the hull and rising to 1 foot 
10 inches at the propeller. This boat is 
finished in mahogany and has three cock- 
pits, the larger one beginning about amid- 
ships and running well up toward the bow, 
capable of accommodating half a dozen 
persons handily. 

One of the most serviceable motor boats 
of the pleasure type seen in local waters 
last year was the Marcirene II, belonging 
to Commodore J. W. Allison, of the Cape 
May Yacht Club. The boat has been in 
use two years and has had many imitators. 
She is 36 feet over all, is equipped with a 
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25 horse power motor and can run from 12 
to 15 miles an hour. Within the decked 
cabin, from ten to fifteen persons can be 
carried, and sleeping accommodations can 
be provided for half a dozen persons when 
on acruise. The forward part of the cabin 
is enclosed with five glass windows on each 
side, while canvas coverings are aft. The 
boat is built of cedar, with the coaming and 
interior fittings of mahogany. Since the 
boat was launched she has not leaked a 
drop, and for durability, lightness and pro- 
tection has no superior in the large pleasure 
class of motor boats. To a man of mod- 
erate means, living near a great city, a boat 
of this sort will carry him to and from his 
place of business as comfortably as a more 
palatial steam yacht, while the readiness 
with which it can be handled and its mod- 
erate cost of maintenance insure an in- 
creasing popularity for pleasure boats of 
the type of the Marcirene I]. They are 
fast supplanting the once popular naphtha 
launches. A boat of this type would cost 
from $4,000 to $6,000. 

A more elaborate motor boat, which may 
really be called a motor yacht, will be seen 
this season on the Shrewsbury River near 
Red Bank. The boat is 80 feet long, with 
an 11-foot beam anda draught of 3 feet. 
She is equipped with two powerful go horse 
power engines which will give a speed of 
from 16 to 17 miles an hour. In every re- 
spect the boat is the equal of a small steam 
yacht. In the forward part is the pilot 
house and bridge deck; in the pilot house, 
sleeping accommodations are provided for 
two members of the crew, and there are 
special quarters for the engineer in the en- 
gine room, below the bridge deck. The 
main saloon is aft, with four folding sleep- 


ing berths, and back of this is the owner’s 
private stateroom, which is the full width 
of the boat. The boat also has an electric 
cooking apparatus and full capacity for 
700 gallons of gasoline, capable of carrying 
the yacht 600 miles without refilling the 
tanks. For small boats, the motor yacht 
will carry a dingey and auto tender, the 
latter equipped with a 5 horse power en- 
gine and having room for five passengers. 
A yacht like this shows the future possi- 
bilities of the use of motors for large pleas- 
ure boats, and as naphtha launches are 
giving way almost entirely to motor boats, 
it is a question, if, within a short time, the 
small steam yacht will not be supplanted 
by boats fully as elaborate in furnishings 
but driven by automobile motors. 

A 90 foot motor yacht was launched late 
last season from City Island far use in New 
York waters this year. This boat is built 
of steel equipped with two 250 horse 
power engines for a required speed of 23 
miles an hour. In its appointments this 
boat is fully the equal of the steam yacht, 
below the upper cabin being the owner’s 
room, main saloon, buffet, berths, engine 
room, and staterooms for the captain, 
steward, engineer and crew. The gasoline 
tanks will hold 1,000 gallons. 

The majority of the smaller boats are of 
the open cabin type and may be had as low 
in price as $500. As a safe family boat, 
these moderate-powered motor boats have 
no equal, and while peculiarly adapted for 
still water, they are highly seaworthy and 
are perfectly reliable for large, open bodies 
of water like Long Island Sound, Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence river, 
while even in the Great Lakes they are 
being used in considerable numbers. 
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STRANGE THINGS ABOUT ANIMALS 


A TRAGIC DEATH 


ACCIDENTS are as common among the 
kindred of the wild as they are among 

the dwellers of the city, and every year 

thousands of animals die by strange and 

unexpected deaths that have nothing to do 

with the cruelty of stronger fces 

or.the greed of man. Birds 

are often found strangled in the 

clutch of some innocent twig, 

or in tropical lands, impaled 

upon a mimosa thorn, while 

animals meet death in a myriad 

of different forms, such as 

drowning, starvation, or crush- 

ing This squirrel was discov- 

ered choked-to death, in the 

position shown in the photo- 

graph, and evidently had only 

been there a short time, since 

its body was still warm to the 

touch. No doubt the poor creat- 

ure, either startled by an enemy 

or careless with the mere joy 

of living, ran up the sapling 

with more speed than caution 

and, its paw slipping, was 

caught in a death grip by the 

crotch of the tree. 


THE WALTZING 
MOUSE 


PARTY of men and 

women, when camping in 
Montana, put up for the night 
at a deserted cabin that had 
once been the property of some 
unknown miner. Asthey were 
sitting around the hearth, chatting ami- 
ably, they noticed a tiny mouse run out 
before them, and, after blinking at the 
fire a moment with his black, beedy eyes, 
begin a queer, rhythmical motion on its 
hind legs that could only be likened to a 
dance. For almost an hour the dainty 
creature amused the travelers by its pir- 
ouetting and dizzying whirls, and then, be- 
thinking itself of a neglected engagement, 
disappeared down a crack. Not one of the 
company had ever heard of a breed of danc- 
ing mice before and could only conclude 
that the animal had been trained to perform 


by the departed owner of the shack. In 
reality, there is no doubt but the little 
creature belonged to a regular line of ances- 
tors who had wasted much of their valuable 
lives in following this innocent amusement. 

Dancing mice might well be called the 
aristocrats of Mouseland, for not only in 


The Cruelty of Nature. 


the form of their amusement, but also in 
their physical make-up do they proclaim 
their exalted birth, in the narrowness of 
muzzle, delicacy of ear and finer symmetry 
of tail and feet. Their coloring is white, 
dappled with black on head, shoulders and 
rump; or white with the same markings in 
faintest tan; while the palest pink lines their 
pointed ears and tinges their tails and feet. 

Like all members of their family, the 
combative spirit is strongly developed, and 
a chance collision when executing their 
dance will bring on a rough and tumble 
fight, that is accompanied by many un- 
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complimentary opinions exchanged in ar- 
dent squeaks. In England a “ Dancer” can 
be bought for half acrown, or about sixty 
cents, which does not seem an awful price 
to pay for such charming pets. 


of Seychelles by a man searching for inter- 
esting specimens, and after the strongest 
assurances that it would be returned to 
the islanders, who, for generations, had 
regarded it as a kind of god, he packed it 


a 


By courtesy of ** The Scientific American.” 


A slow mode of travel. 


THE OLDEST ANIMAL IN THE 
WORLD 


NE of the most curious exhibits at the 

St. Louis fair was a giant tortoise that 
weighed 970 pounds and was reputed to 
be over two hundred and fifty years old. 
This ancient was discovered on an island 


up and brought it to thiscountry. We have 
evidence that the creature was enjoying this 
life more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago and was then looked on with immense 
pride because of its maturity, so it is almost 
certain that the hour of its birth was over 
a century before that again, or about the 
time that the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
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Strange Things 


ourshores. This makesthe elephant, which 
often passes five score years and is supposed 
to be the longest-lived animal on the globe, 
seem quite a baby in comparison. 

Of course, the great shell showed signs of 
time and tide, and from a crevice in its 
back a tiny palm tree had begun to sprout, 
but the dweller within acted as if perfectly 
unaware that he was outstaying his visit 
upon this earth, and continued to waddle 
about with a truly youthful vigor. 


A STRANGE NESTING PLACE 


ANY of us have discovered birds’ nests 
in the most unlooked-for nooks and 
objects, ranging from an old shoe to the top 
of a letter box, but certainly the birds that 
built their home on 
the topof a bell in the 
belfry of a factory in 
Upper Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, ex- 
ceeded in originality 
and daring most of 
the feathered kin. 

The bell rings morn- 
ing, noon and night 
and on Saturday aft- 
ernoon it had rung for 
the last time in the 
week. Almost before 
the sounds died away 
a couple of robins 
flew up and began 
building their nest. 

They worked hard till 

sunset and the next 

morning started 

again, keeping it up 

all through Sunday, seeming to pay no heed 
whatever to the fourth commandment. 

But alas! the little housebuilders had not 
considered that on Monday morning the 
bell would go to ringing again and their 
labor would all be in vain. At the vibrant 
stroke of the gong the nest of twigs and 
mud toppled off the top of the big black 
bell, and lay torn upon the roof. 

If the mud had had time to harden and 
dry thoroughly there would have been a 
chance of the nest clinging to its strange 
hold till five blue eggs had changed to five 
little youngsters, who would be swinging 
back and forth three times a day, in the 
thunder of the bell. 


about Animals 


A SPORTIVE HORSE 


“THE well-known amateur sportsman, 

Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, although he 
has trained many horses to become skilled 
steeplechasers at his broad farm in Staten 
Island, has discovered only one willing to 
hurdle the most difficult obstacles for its 
own amusement. 

The crack jumper which cleverly clears 
the brush hurdles or the stiff fence usually 
rises obedient to whip, spur or shout of its 
rider. A horse which takes the jumps for 
the fun of it, shows an intelligence and 
love of play which may be called almost 
human. 

It is usually supposed that, in pastimes 
where both man and beast are employed, 


For the fun of it. 


the latter obtains as much pleasure and 
excitement in proportion to its mental 
development as its master, but this seldom 
has the effect of causing the animal to take 
the initiative and play the same game by 
itself. 


‘THE DESERT CANARY 


wat they call the “Desert Canary” 

down in Arizona bears not the slightest 
resemblance to a canary, is not a bird even, 
but a little long-eared donkey, which you 
would be much more likely to recognize if 
spoken of as the burro. Spend a few glori- 
ous days in the Hopi village of Araibi and 
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hear through the still, moon-flooded night 
the long nasal bray of the “canaries,” 
or “nightingales” as they are also called, 
and you will come to the conclusion that 
they deserve, if not exactly appropriate, 
some such term of endearment. The still 
music of these animals could hardly be 
called divine, but as song-birds are almost 
an unknown quantity in these regions the 
sweet song of the “canary” does not suffer 
to the same extent by contrast as would 
otherwise be the case. 

Indeed it is strange that the burro shows 
any interest in life whatsoever, as he sub- 
sists for the most part on sage brush and 
grease-wood sprouts, a diet as untempting 
as our patent breakfast foods. But “‘burros 
can’t be choosers” when they live in the 
center of sand wastes; so, cheerfully sur- 
rendering to the inevitable, they forage for 
anything that will go down. I have seen 
the incongruous picture of a village dog 
crunching a melon rind, while nearby a 
burro, with evident bliss, was gnawing on 
a bone. 

No matter how hungry the latter is he 
must keep the law, for know that in donkey- 
dom thieving is a crime and where detected 
is treated as such. A first offence is pun- 
ished by a piece being snipped off the of- 
fender’s ear, a second departure from the 
law incurs a like penalty, only more severe, 
while if a villain persists in his crimes, which 
is not often, he loses his ears entirely, and 
during the remainder of his life is branded 
with the shameful term, “Thief Burro.” 
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ONE HEAD IS BETTER THAN TWO 


“°T'HIS way, ladies and gents, to see the 
greatest wonder of the age! Only ten 
cents!” 

Such was the cry of a long-legged farmer 
in a small Canadian town, who was ambi- 
tious to add to his small stock of hard- 
earned coin by means of this gift from 
Heaven. Curiosity impelled one passer to 
enter the sanctuary, and there he came face 
to face with a new-born calf blessed above 
its fellows in the possession of an extra pair 
of legs, and two heads. 

This strange plaything of Nature con- 
tentedly chewed on its cud as free from 
affectation and conceit as the ancestral 
kine which marched soberly down the steps 
of the Ark. ‘Tis hard for Nature to im- 
prove on herself under any circumstances, 
and she certajnly made a strange break in 
this case. The real legs, 7.¢., the legs that 
were there by right, were exactly the length 
that is always considered the most conven- 
ient—‘‘just long enough to reach to the 
ground”; the usurping limbs failed by a 
couple of inches to meet this Sphere, and 
gave one the impression that the animal 
was about to walk upon air. 

And though the old proverb might be 
altogether correct when it says that “two 
heads are better than one,” this proved a 
decided exception, for no doubt it was 
owing to such conditions that a week later 
the victim of circumstances laid down and 
died. 





A REAL AMERICAN GAME 


LACROSSE 


By H. V. BLAXTER 


O little has been written of lacrosse 
that did not begin with allusions to 
its early popularity among the Choc- 

taws and Ojibways, that the average per- 
son is apt to picture to himself a contest 
between fantastically-painted savages, who 
with shrill war-whoops rush madly up and 
down a field, striving frantically to place a 
small rawhide ball between two stakes 
with the help of spoon-shaped, netted sticks; 
while on the sidelines stand the squaws. 
Such, nevertheless, are the lurid descrip- 
tions given by Catlin and many other of the 
earlier travelers among the Indians. 

That lacrosse is a real American game, 
indigenous to the home of the copper col- 
ored homo americanus, we have all been 
repeatedly told. The only wonder is that 
anyone should know that lacrosse is still 
played by any other than these natives of 
the new world. It is true, however, that 
this fine old sport, with a history so full of 
adventure and bloodshed, is played to-day 
by many of our colleges and athletic clubs. 
It is shorn of the glamour of its former 
settings of savagery, paint and the wilder- 
ness; but, however tamed, it still gives op- 
portunity for the skill, trickery and agility 
that made the redman the most romantic 
of pagans. 

If one should chance to witness one of 
the lacrosse matches played each spring in 
the Eastern United States, he would see 
two teams of’ twelve civilized and respect- 
able undergraduates trot upon the field, 
and take up their positions in a double line 
between the goals set at opposite ends of 
the field. These goals are formed by posts 
six feet high and set six feet apart. The 
players move restlessly about, each man 
sizing up his opponent, perhaps giving a 
few nervous yawns while the referee, goal- 
umpires and captains have their usual con- 
sultation. The referee then places the ball 
between the sticks of the half-kneeling cen- 
ters and, glancing up and down the field, 
steps back a few paces. A sudden stillness 
falls upon the spectators, that is broken by 
the shrill note of the whistle. The center 
men draw back their sticks quickly, each 


endeavoring to make the ball come in his 
direction—and the game is on. 

The two teams now try to throw the 
ball—which is no longer made of rawhide, 
but of solid sponge rubber—through their 
opponents’ goal. Each team has a goal- 
keeper to defend the goal, five defense men 
to help him, and six attack players to at- 
tack the other goal. The rules are few and 
simple; there being no offside, as in football 
or hockey, the referee has only to see that 
no one is improperly interfered with while 
carrying the ball, or attempting to get it. 
All the rest is left to the skill, endurance 
and strength of the individual. In this the 
game is so truly American, for as soon as 
the ball is drawn and secured by a player, 
he starts down the field at his utmost speed, 
but before he has gone many yards an op- 
posing defense man runs out to intercept 
him and he is forced to pass the ball to an- 
other player on his side. It is here that 
the game differs so radically from any other; 
for, when the attack player just mentioned 
finds himself blocked by an opponent, he 
looks for a team mate who may be nearer 
the goal. This team mate, however, is 
sure to be very closely watched by his 
opposing defense man on the other team. 
Here arises the first problem: a player 
blocked by an opponent must get the ball 
to another player who is also covered by 
an opponent. It would seem certain that 
the side in possession of the ball will surely 
lose it—but not so, a quick turn, a short 
sprint, and above all an exact knowledge 
of what his team mate is going to do, en- 
ables the man nearer the goal to elude his 
pursuer and get the ball. The next instant 
the ball has been passed, and he is running 
with it towards the goal. 

The difficulty in passing lies in the fact 
that the player making the pass is almost 
invariably running at top speed, so that 
besides avoiding his opponent who is en- 
deavoring to intercept the pass, he may 
have to throw to a player who is also run- 
ning at fullspeed. It can readily be under- 
stood what accuracy is necessary to throw 
the ball so that it will reach the player who 
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is running to get it, at exactly the right 
moment. Here is the opportunity for a 
body check, by which a player can often 
shoulder an opponent so that the ball goes 
past him to a man beyond. For this pass- 
ing, catching and checking, assiduous prac- 
tice is necessary, for in them is the very 
essence of lacrosse. 

Dodging, although not considered the 
best play, is often the means of getting out 
of a tight place. A player may get so near 
the goal that there only remains the point 
and goal-keeper, and yet may have no one 
to receive the pass when the former checks 
him. In such a case the only thing to do 
is to try to dodge the point, and so get a 
shot at goal. This requires a nimble foot, 
a strong wrist and, above all, a cool head— 
the qualities that were always the glory of 
the redskin player. Team play never ap- 
pealed to him, but the dash down the field, 
pursued by the other players, the hair- 
breadth escapes from capture and disaster, 
the mad struggle and thousand opportu- 
nities for speed and skill—all this made 
lacrosse to the Indian what football is to 
the average undergraduate. The whispered 
comments and awed glances accorded a 
young hercules in a modern ball-room is 
a petty fame compared to the former tri- 
umph of a famous Ojibway lacrosse player, 
openly admired by the squaws, and re- 
spected by even the greatest chiefs. Was 
the triumph of Pollux over the king of the 
Bebryces greater, or the reward of Leander 
more romantic?—but this is digression. 

The rapidity of play makes the game 
exciting and interesting to the spectator; 
one moment the ball is so close to the goal 
that it seems that even the poorest shot 
will surely go between the flags, but the 
next, by a beautiful check, the cover point 
secures the ball and starts up the field to- 
ward the opposing goal. He makes a clean 
pass to the first defense, who in turn car- 
ries it on and passes to the center. This 
player sweeps out to one side of the field 
and, by a long run, works the ball down 
to the other. Thus, by sharp dashes and 
quick, hard passes, the ball is carried from 
its dangerous proximity to one goal to the 
territory around the other, and all this in 
a remarkably short space of time. In this 
way, as long as the game lasts, it is all dash 
and vigor; never a moment when the spec- 
tator cannot see and understand the object 
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of each pass and check. It is this speed 
and system that make the novice wonder 
how lacrosse of to-day can have any con- 
nection with the Indian game of which he 
has heard. But lacrosse has been under- 
going the same stages of development that 
football, baseball and other games have 
gone through during the last sixty years. 
Like ice-hockey, it was first developed in 
Canada, where it gained popularity so fast 
that, by 1867, when the National Lacrosse 
Association was formed, it became recog- 
nized as the national game. 

To be sure, the game at this time was 
rather crude and rather rough, but young 
blood is impetuous, and what mattered 
it if a player swung a trifle hard, or used 
the square check when the referee’s back 
was turned? They enjoyed the game and 
played it whole-heartedly, even at the ex- 
pense of a few bruises. 

Apropos of this early Canadian vigor of 
play, Dr. Beers tells an amusing story in 
his book on lacrosse. ‘‘We were invited,” 
he writes, “by an Indian chief at Caughna- 
waga to witness, early one morning last 
summer, a game of lacrosse, among some 
thirty Indian residents. After watching a 
hard fought game of an hour, the gentle 
savage turned to us and said in broken 
English: ‘You no play lacrosse like that. 
You smash heads, make blood. We play 
all day—no hurt except when drunk.’” 
And so it is universally with the Indians. 
In the Southwest, where they play, not la- 
crosse but its prototype, shinny, the tactics 
of a white player prove disastrous. 

But all these tendencies are passing from 
the game, and science is taking the place 
of brute force, thanks to the efforts of the 
various lacrosse leagues. The game soon 
lost all resemblance to that grand old sport, 
shinny, where everybody makes a friendly 
swipe at the ball, trusting to Providence 
that his shins will escape—which they 
never do. 

In this more developed game it became 
necessary to have players of diverse abil- 
ity. No longer did it pay for every one on 
a side to join in the mad dash on the other 
goal, leaving their own absolutely unpro- 
tected. The members of the team soon 
were divided into attack players, whose 
forte lay in dodging and shooting goals, and 
defense players, by whom the goal was de- 
fended from the opposing attack. Certain 
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positions demanded special qualities of 
speed, endurance, or agility, and herein lay 
one of the strongest points of the game— 
namely, diversity of attainment coupled 
with the necessity of perfect physical con- 
dition. Following this came the reform 
in the lacrosse sticks, or crosses. These 
formerly had been short sticks ending in 
a small ring of withe, across which were 
tied two strands of rawhide. The Indians 
in using such crosses invariably employed 
two, and in this way were able to keep 
the ball from falling out while they were 
running. Later large bow-shaped sticks 
were used, strung very loosely. As it was 
well nigh impossible to throw accurately 
or to any distance with such crosses, the 
backs were gradually straightened, while 
the angle was made sharper and the netting 
tighter. This improved the throwing but 
necessitated greater skill in handling the 
stick. 

But lacrosse developed along other lines; 
besides becoming a white man’s game it 
went on steadily spreading. In the early 
seventies, lacrosse was started in New York 
by the Manhattan and Knickerbocker Ath- 
letic Clubs. Soon afterwards a club was 
organized called the Ravenswood, which 
won the championship for three years, 
their team later becoming the New Yorks, 
and stilllater amalgamating with the Staten 
Island Athletic Club. Under these various 
names their record was a long series of suc- 
cesses, including the defeat of the cham- 
pionship team of Great Britain in 1886. 
Their interest and reputation soon brought 
the game before the notice of the colleges, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton and 
Stevens being the leaders, followed by 
Swarthmore, Yale, Cornell, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia. As early as 1867 lacrosse 
received great impetus in England from 
the visit of a team from Canada. As a 
result of their visit, Cambridge University 
started lacrosse in 1882, playing their first 
match in December of that year. In Eng- 
land, where sports of all sorts are so univer- 
sally played, lacrosse had to fit in where 
best it could. It is now played in the 
winter months, the season running from 
Thanksgiving to Easter. In many ways 
this has been an obstacle to the game, but 
notwithstanding it soon spread to the 
leading English schools, in some of which, 
as the Leys—that famous home of English 
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school lacrosse—it attained great promi- 
nence. And the Anglo-Saxon thoroughness 
of our English cousins soon brought about 
the formation of county teams, so that now 
every year a complete system of matches is 
played, ending with North versus South and 
England versus Ireland. 

The early eighties saw great strides in 
the United States. During this period the 
spirit of rivalry ran very high over the an- 
nual competitions among the colleges and 
other teams for a challenge cup presented 
by Mr. Hermann Oelrichs of New York. 
At this time collegiate lacrosse was the 
old-fashioned type of long-throwing game. 
The duty of the defense men was to secure 
the ball at any cost, and hurl it down the 
field at random, the farther the better, and 
he who could throw it out of the bound- 
aries—perhaps into the grand stand—was 
accounted, in those days, a truly fine player. 
This style of play was the cause of many 
amusing incidents. The writer recalls be- 
ing told by one who played point on many 
teams during that period, that once having 
gained possession of the ball in front of his 
goal he threw it up the field with such for- 
tunate accuracy that it fell in the other 
goal, one hundred and thirty yards distant. 

During these years Harvard had, on the 
whole, the most successful team. Its fame, 
however, was not very long-lived, for by 
1888 it had dropped out of sight, and col- 
legiate lacrosse centered about Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkins took it up with enthusiasm, 
and to this college belongs the credit of in- 
troducing into American collegiate lacrosse 
the modern style of play. 

In this game team work is the sine qua 
non; goals are shot by the rapid combina- 
tion of running and passing among the va- 
rious members of the team. Played thus, 
the game seems peculiarly well suited to 
the nervous temperament of the American, 
for a good lacrosse player must ever be on 
the alert. Furthermore, he must be fear- 
less, quick to meet an opponent’s attack, 
quick to take advantage of his slightest 
mistake, for the start of a few inches may 
decide whether he or his opponent gets the 
ball. Decisions must be made in a fraction 
of a second, and even when made, strong 
and steady must be the hand and foot that 
can obey them! A swift runner can often 


overtake and pass his check in the dash for 
If a player is quicker than his 


the ball. 














Captain Penballow, Harvard, leaping for the ball, during the game with Pennsylvania, on Franklin Field. 
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opponent he can perhaps dodge or snap the 
ball out of the other’s stick. A stronger 
man can keep his opponent out of the way; 
or, if he has been more faithful in training 
he can outlast the man opposite him in the 
line. No other game develops at the same 
time speed and endurance to such a degree. 
A good lacrosse player is not necessarily a 
fine sprinter or a crack miler, but he 1s, 
after playing a few years, a first-class all- 
round man—cool, agile and long-winded. 

Lacrosse, however, by no means leaves 
the mental side of the player undeveloped. 
Each man must watch his check as a cat 
watches a mouse, from the time that the 
ball is put in play till the end of the game. 
One moment he must exert all his skill to 
prevent his check from getting the ball, 
the next he must elude the check to get the 
ball himself. Every anticipation of an oppo- 
nent’s move is a great advantage. To all 
this is added a slight sense of danger and 
the delight of proving oneself superior to 
someone else. 

It is these qualities that make lacrosse 
such a splendid game for the player, such 
an interesting one for the spectator. And 
what game having these qualities has not, 
in the end, won its way to the popularity 
it deserves? This game of purely Ameri- 
can origin bears in its every phase the 
stamp of American development—a devel- 
opment which it was possible to compare 
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with the progress of lacrosse in England, 
for Cambridge combined with Oxford— 
where a team had been started in the fall of 
1902—and played a series of matches with 
the American college teams. Additional 
interest was lent because no college teams 
of the two countries had met since 1884, 
when an all-American college team had won 
from Cambridge by the score of 6-0. 

However, in 1903 matters were reversed, 
and the Oxford-Cambridge team won from 
every American college team that they 
played, generally through their superior 
staying powers. The following summer 
brought another surprise, when Harvard 
defeated the University of Toronto by the 
close score of 3-2. This was the first time 
that a team from a Canadian college had 
ever met defeat at the hands of an Amer- 
ican college team. The lesson is plain. 
Lacrosse is gaining in interest in both 
America and England, and as it gains it 
will be played better, and then Canada will 
have to look to her laurels which she has 
so long held. The time is not far distant 
when she will no longer be able to win 
games with scrub teams as has so long been 
the case, but will have to send the best, 
and then there will be some grand con- 
tests. At present the greatest need of 
American lacrosse is the union of the now 
two separate organizations into one strong 
association. 





THE ONLY HOME 


By LLOYD ROBERTS 


Home is a shrine where all men part ; 
Not the hills that protect our dead, 


Not the roof where we lay our head, 


But the place where we lay our heart. 




















FISHING FOR FUN 





By EDWYN SANDYS 


URING one’s brief earthly patrol one 
is apt to encounter many a cold 
proposition. One may be tart and 

still, like a long lemonade; another, as tart, 
but lively, like a gin fizz, while a few are 
cold and lively, yet sweet and wholesome. 
Of these latter, the choicest surely are the 
typical trout-stream and—Maizie. One of 
them—and sometimes I’m a trifle doubtful 
which it is—is a relative, but not seldom the 
thought strikes me that both are a wee bit 
too swift, too bright and too full of music 
for a middle-aged codger to have fun with, 
yet, like some old fool hound sounding his 
cracked bell on a trail, | struggle along and 
fondly imagine that neither stream nor 
maiden has yet wearied of their worshiper. 
To get the two together is one of those 
pleasant tasks which never fails to bring 
its own reward, and the number of times 
this has been accomplished should be ample 
guarantee that at least one of the trio finds 
true pleasure therein. 

“Uncle!” says one of them, “I’ve been 
real good for a whole week, and yesterday 
I saw a man with a string of trout as long 
as my arm.” 

“What! D’ye mean the fish, or the 
string?” 


“The fish, you goose! A whole lot of 
little trout, all together as long as my arm. 
Why! You never imagined | meant one 
trout as long as this mighty arm! why, this 
is long enough to——” 

It is, too, therefore, because she has got 
the range with a deadly accuracy, I sur- 
render unconditionally and we unhook and 
go into executive session. The upshot of 
the matter is that your committee begs to 
report, etc., that there’s something doing. 
Then the rod cases and tackle-box are pro- 
duced and we proceed to audit the entire 
business. This delectable performance is 
merely a farce, a sort of curtain raiser, 
for in our hearts we know right well there’s 
not one single thing the matter with either 
outfit. But its fun, which is what we’re 
here for, and though oft-repeated, never 
seems to lose its charm. The big fly-book 
holds treasures thieved from jungle, fen, 
moor and upland, and from these we select 
what seems best for our smaller pocket- 
books. 

Maizie, in spite of her practical know- 
ledge of angling and limited amount of 
years, has her full share of feminine in- 
stincts, which means that if I listened to 
her “Oh! take this, its such a beauty!” or 
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“Here’s a pretty one,” I’d be starting for 
the blessed stream with enough oriental 
and occidental plumage to stuff a pillow. 
As it is, she sneaks a golden black palmer 
and a gold tinsel ibis not among my selec- 
tions, which include the yellow May, Mon- 
treal, hawthorn, turkey brown, fern fly, 
sky blue ibis and guinea, professor, Par- 
machenes belle, white ibis, grizzly king, 
coachman, silver doctor, the bee, and red 
hackles. These, divided between the two 
books, appear to be enough to scare to 
death all the trout in our stream. 

She imagines I didn’t see her pouch those 
two flies, but I know as surely as we are 
going that I’ll hear from them again. Then 
comes her special part of the preparations, 
with which I wisely interfere not at all, for 
she is blessed with a sterling, old-fashioned 
mother who has packed her little noddle 
full of proved wisdom concerning the ‘‘feed 
the brute” end of the game. Without in 
the slightest straining occult powers, I can 
see chicken and tongue sandwiches, ditto 
of head-cheese, one huge Spanish onion, a 
quart flask of tea able to walk alone and a 
big tin cup for the reheating of the same. 
And this sort of stuff is no bad medicine 
along about one o'clock. 

Fellow-fisherman, you know I had mere- 
ly nosed over a few of the lower notes 
when she hammered on my door and then 
proceeded to mark time with sure-enough 
boots. I grunted something and turned 
over, but just then some sort of hybrid 
with a dash of mocking-bird and meadow- 
lark in it and not disgracing either, piped 
up, and there was no alternative. She 
knows what that voice can do, and who too, 
and the joyous thrill in it would shame a 
missionary into making good. Once up, 
your old campaigner is apt to lose no time, 
so presently we were all ready. Her rattle- 
trap of a cart may look shaky but it hangs 
together, and her Indian devil may seem 
sleepy and lop-eared, yet he can step after 
being properly stung a couple of times, so 
away we go. Naught care we that early, 
coquettish-cappy, showy-wrappery young 
matrons cease sweeping steps and shake 
prophetic heads, or that one audibly shrills 
to a neighbor—‘ That old devil’s spoiling 
that girl—if | was her mother I’d——” 

Because the cayuse loves the open and 
doesn’t love getting stung, he racks the 
four miles in about thirty minutes. Then 


he is stripped, long-tied and left to graze or 
drift back to the primordial, or whenever 
he was foaled, while we ship up rods and 
prepare for action. She knows that stage 
has been reached when the unwritten law 
says she must do every possible thing for 
herself, but it may and again may not be 
modesty which impels her to fiddle till my 
flies are chosen and then select similar ones. 
“Now the old dudeen,” I mutter, and 
while the ample bowl is being properly 
stuffed, she stands aside, rod in hand. 

It may be meiely a notion, yet anything 
feminine does seem to lose nothing when 
viewed through a film of smoke from good 
tobacco. Certainly the trim little figure is 
workmanlike. Stone gray Fedora, to which 
I had added a grouse’s ruff; a snug sweater 
of the same shade, and short skirt to match, 
form an outer garb which admirably blends 
with the natural surroundings of nine-tenths 
of our trout waters, and this is important, 
because in much-fished streams trout are 
easily scared by ashowy costume. Medium- 
weight, all-wool underwear and inconspicu- 
ous gray, or dead-grass color, outer garb, 
has been the text of divers sermons, which 
the young’un has taken to heart. 

“Ready there! reef mainsail!” I order, 
and a hand passes from sight, tugs at an 
invisible tape, and lo! the extra canvas lifts 
all round and reveals a whole lot of snug- 
fitting and, I should imagine, not unlucky 
waders. Then we step into the water. 
“Down-stream as usual, | suppose?” she 
asks, and the work begins. I don’t fancy 
fishing up-stream. Down, or at most, 
across the water, has always appeared the 
more rational way. I know some men, ex- 
perts too, who, if given the choice, will 
work up-stream, rightly claiming that this 
method allows no chance of any noise being 
carried to the fish. Yet the other direction 
seems more natural, because it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that the fish are lying 
with noses to the current and eyes shrewdly 
watching for the many tasty morsels the 
stream brings their way. The matter of 
noise is of no serious importance, because 
a properly-booted man can and should make 
it his business to look where he puts his feet 
and to move slowly and silently, no matter 
in which direction he may be working. 

My lady’s small, very brown paw clutches 
one of the best split bamboos ever I owned, 
but that is all right. Two seasons ago she 
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struggled past the smashing stage. The 
little paw is clever now and the wee wrist 
wiry-strong, for she’s had her turn at the 
bow-paddle more times than she can recall. 
Does she understand the sport? Man, does 
the stream run? Just watch those flies a 
minute. To right, left and front of the big 
rock; within six inches of the lodged drift- 
wood; almost under the eave-like over- 
hang of the bank—only earnest practice 
and working knowledge would send the 
flies there. It may be partiality, but to me 
that graceful, wading figure, thrilling with 
supple strength and swaying in careless 
ease, is wondrous beautiful, and in fancy | 
can see big, swallow-tailed, high-collared 
he-fish jostling each other to get hooked 
when, a bit later, we’ll turn her loose on a 
waxed fishing-place with wall-paper foliage. 

“Might I try there?” she asks, and | 
chuckle inwardly, for the bright little eyes 
have spotted what the older ones have de- 
cided is the best bit so far. Sweet young 
soul that it is, never forgetting that ’twas 
possible the old fellow might want first cast 
over that extremely trouty-looking spot. 
Once the flies settle, then again a yard low- 
er down and the expected happens. The 
small hand strikes smartly, and the next 
moment a merry “Hey!” rings out and war 
is declared. Mrs. Grundy might not like 
that picture, but I do, and that’s what 
chiefly interests me. | like the set of those 


shoulders, the way that small forward foot, 


is planted, and the unmistakeable power of 
that busy right arm. Will you please note 
the almost savage scowl of those erstwhile 
baby brows—and mark you that flush of 
sudden color. She’s heard “the call of the 
wild,” I reckon. Go it, little ’un! Your 
old Unk may be sinful, but he has a rare 
good eye for the picturesque and he knows 
this thing to be wholesome. 

The sudden b177-bizz of the reel tells that 
this is no mere rattle-headed set-to, and if the 
trout for one moment imagines he is going 
to be handled any other way than straight 
manfashion, he speedily is enlightened. For 
perhaps a minute she is firmly cautious, 
then she goes right at him like a terrier at a 
rat, and soon a thoroughly beaten fish yields 
to her masterful treatment and comes wav- 
ering to hand. He is a beauty, and the 
build and feel of him suggest something 
very close to a pound and a quarter. 

“What you puffin’ so about?” I wickedly 
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inquire, and she reddens yet more and goes 
on panting with sheer delight. ‘‘No siree! 
kill him for yourself,” I say with mock 
severity, so she steels her heart and the un- 
fortunate trout’s spine in short order. I’m 
well aware how she hates this part of it, 
but it’s all in the thorough course of the 
outdoor school. She pads her basket with - 
soft, new-grown green and lays him away 
and one inch more of him could not have 
lain straight. Then an exceedingly happy 
maiden and a prideful old duffer move on 
to new water. 

For awhile, things are small but busy 
and most willing. It is here a little and 
there a little till the two baskets hold over 
a dozen. With all its irregularities, our 
stream really describes a huge crescent of 
some three miles, and because in that is in- 
cluded the best of the entire water, it is our 
habit to start at one end and gradually 
work around to the other, which leaves just 
enough warming-up walk to the trap. Just 
below the half-way point is a noted pool, 
near which we decide to lunch, reserving 
the pool for the first of the afternoon. In 
her basket, under the small fry, reposes in 
state the big fellow. She takes a peep at 
him, then hunts dry stuff for our fire while 
I unsling the grub pack. This is a con- 
trivance of leather, in outside appearance 
not unlike the book-bags on the backs of 
school boys. It holds the tea-flask and tin 
sandwich-box, while from a snap outside 
depends the tin cup. It’s a useful thing, 
and with the strap rigged right hangs at 
your back and entirely out of your way. 

She loves these little outdoor feeds, as 
I love to watch the woman-to-be in her 
which compels the spreading of the napkin 
just so, the arranging of the sandwiches 
in accordance with some mystical mental 
chart, and, of course, the placing of a pinch 
of wretched little flowers, one for each. 
A trout apiece, too, has to be toasted on a 
switch, and all these things | approve and 
encourage, partly because they give her 
pleasure, but mainly to foster that leaning 
which, carried far enough, will develop 
her into that glorious creature of the sweet 
outdoors I have in mind. Right well do 
I know the merit of this half-raw material, 
and it does a fellow good once in a while to 
lie back and through eye-slits and smoke- 
cloud see the perfect or, to be correct, the 
future-perfect result. 
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That the same woman-to-be which ar- 
ranges the grub, prompts the asking of 
most tactful questions and, as it were, 
leavens the bread, is no sin, even if it does 
cause a gray moustache to twitch suspi- 
ciously at times. And if a certain demure- 
ness is belied now and then by a spark in 
an eye which has not yet lost its baby in- 
nocence, there’s no harm in that either. 
Her excellent mother openly declares my 
little pal couldn’t be my relative and not 
have the devil in her, and while I’m ques- 
tioning the good lady’s scientific accuracy, 
I’m taking no chances about trying to 
stamp out any endearing qualities. Some 
day some nervous cuss will redden and 
sweat till he hears one little word, then 
bless my ageing head for all this sort of 
thing. 

We heat the tea, feed and enjoy our- 
selves, then it’s back to the stream. And 
here again the woman shows. So far the 
glory has been hers, but this pool is apt to 
yield a whale and she knows it, so she gets 
busy with a lot of flowers. I know the 
trick, but its no bad policy to let them have 
their way. The third cast tempts a fair 
fish, and a merry bout is almost over when 
a curious thing happens. My fish is merely 
kicking against an unshifting line and in 
plain view, when a great, shadowy form 
appears right at his tail. | almost bite the 
pipe-stem in two as | see this thing and 
promptly stiffen. For straining seconds 
not a move, then the dim shape curves 
away, so far as I can determine, to a deeply 
shadowed spot where some roots hang in- 
to the water. Very gingerly | haul away, 
towing my exhausted fish. After killing 
him, I wait five minutes, then steal forward 
and send the lures luckily to the very spot. 

Barkis is willin’! Inno time at all I have 
my hands full. Swift, heavy and strong, 
he puts up a slap-bang sort of fight, the 
sort which means a speedy finish one way 
or the other. Checked in his first mad dash 
for the saving roots, he rashly determines 
to rough-house it out in the open pool, 
which exactly suits me, for clearer field no 
man could desire. And so we mill it to the 
end, and | finally secure the grand fish 
which fought like a three-pounder and act- 
ually weighs within less than a pound of 
that. 

“What you puffin’ so about?” cackles a 
joyous voice, then “Oh! I’mso glad. My! 
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but he’s a big, fat fellow,” she continues 
as she grips the defunct by head and caudal 
and holds him off at arm’s length. No 
spark of jealousy, none of the wish-I’d- 
caught-it in hers. The shining eyes are 
as honest and loyal as a dog’s. Then, hav- 
ing accomplished her purpose, she suddenly 
forgets all about the flowers, picks up her 
rod, and resumes work. 

Because the big fellow rioted all over the 
upper part of the pool, I advise her to go 
well below. For a time | study the fish, 
gloating over its fine proportions and beau- 
tiful coloring, then happening to look up, I 
see Maizie standing on the bank and appar- 
ently fiddling with something. ‘Hooked 
herself by the raiment,” I chuckle, but in 
a few moments she is again wading and 
working away. The fish is worth further 
contemplation and of a surety he gets 
what’s coming tohim. He is as fine a spec- 
imen as ever has left that water, and in my 
mind I can see him mounted upon a hand- 
some support and adorning the den. 1 am 
musing upon the possibility of preserving 
the lovely colors without giving the too- 
common painty effect, when a shrill yelp 
causes me to toss aside the prize and ner- 
vously spring to my feet. 

There, however, is no cause for anxiety, 
except, perhaps, for my laurels. In the 
middle of the stream is Maizie, posed like a 
bantam Colossus of Rhodes! her rod hooped 
to the danger-point. I can see the track 
of the silk cutting the surface, and the way 
it rips to and fro proves that the captive is 
no ordinary fish. Then comes a squeal 
from the reel and everything eases, only to 
strain again in short order. The little wo- 
man is fighting like a veteran, and I chew 
hard on the pipe-stem and anxiously watch 
the doubtful struggle. Not a word—she’s 
doing nobly, so let her fight it out. 1 gulp 
hard as he comes to the surface and sends 
spray a-flying, then, as I catch a glimpse of 
his tail, | gasp and drop the pipe. That 
tail looks as big as my hand, and the young- 
ster must have run foul of the boss trout of 
the water. Presently she reels in a few 


yards, but again he dashes away and the 
struggle is renewed. Three times is this 
repeated, but the sturdy little hands make 
no mistakes, and at last he chucks it up and 
a minute later she is safely up the bank 
lugging a great thing, the tail of which 
drags in the grass as she gues. 
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I see a flicker of light which only the 
knife-blade could cause, then to my una- 
dulterated glee, the dainty figure straight- 
ens stiffly erect, claps its arms three times 
against its sides, throws back its head and 
utters a piercing but perfect imitation of 
the crow of a bantam cock. This is an old 
trick of hers, but never had I seen it under 
such appropriate conditions. The fact is, 
the long waders, the bunched-up garments 
and the action, make her look most infern- 
ally like a wise old fowl who lords it over 
the home yard. I laugh till | am weak, 
then toddle over to have a look at the prize. 

At first glance he seems a trifle smaller 
than my good one, but the instant I pick 
him up I know I’m beaten. The apparent 
lack of length is owing to his tremendously 
heavy build, and as he lies in my hand the 
lead-like feel of him hints of but a trifle, if 
anything, less than three pounds. I have 
seen his like more than once, though never 
in that water. Very thick and deep, al- 
most pot-bellied, he is more on the model 
of a fat cat-fish than the true fontinalis type. 
Were he not so grand a prize, he might be 
considered ugly, for he almost lacks spots 
and fin coloration, while the usual beautiful 
upper mottling only dimly shows through 
a general dusky tone worthy of a rock-bass. 
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He has an under jaw, too, suggestive of 
bulldogs, prizefighters, and so on, his com- 
bined peculiarities conveying the impres- 
sion that he is very old. 

“Well, little woman,” I finally say, 
“let’s loaf awhile and then home—that 
is, if the Indian devil hasn’t hung himself 
by this time.” I smoke while she gathers 
a lot of flowers and weaves them into a 
wreath. Placing this upon my unworthy 
skull, she remarks, ‘‘ You look too sweet 
for anything!” 

For a moment I am regally silent, for 
I’ve just noticed something. “Hand over 
that tackle!” I roarin mock wrath, whereat 
she reddens to the tips of her ears. The 
flies (of course) were the filched golden 
black palmer, and the gold tinsel ibis. 

““Kneel here, before me!” and so I trans- 
fer the flowers and crown her Queen of the 
Stream, Boss of the Outfit, Lambaster of 
the Indian Devil, and such other honors as 
are lying around loose. As I presently 
mark the grace of the flower-laden head 
bending over the great trout, I can’t help 
thinking of “Fishers of Men,” of eager he- 
fish in the social swim, yes—and of the way 
she’ll play ’em! 

For once, the Indian devil hadn’t hung 
himself. 
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“* Rode with the air of a man longing for sleep.” 


THE TRAILERS 


By HARRY ROBINSON WRIGHT 


RIVATE DAMER came up the steps 
of his shack, yawned a little, looked 
out into the night, and shivered. 

He made his way to the saddle rack and, 
throwing the familiar burden over one 
shoulder, staggered under its weight out 
to the picket line. 

“Pretty chilly for old Arizony, eh, 
Mac?” he said to the sentry, as he untied 
Dick and led the horse away for feed. 

Damer sauntered to the cook house. A 
roaring fire awaited him, with a quart cup 
of black coffee and several slabs of bacon 
and bread. As he ate, he managed to have 
a very comfortable growl with the cook. 

“It’s a holy terror, Doc, ain’t it?” he 
said. ‘‘Herewe’ve been in abloomin’ cafion 
four months guarding this old water hole, 
and ridin’ over to meet F troop every day. 
Why, if it wasn’t fur them graves we'd 
never know Geronimo was alive. Lord 
only knows, I wish they’d kill him or give 
him up fur a Charley Ross, an’ let us get 
back to the post an’ the potatoes and on- 
ions. I’m sick of boot leg and sow belly.” 

“That’s it!”” answered Doc. “You fel- 
lers come growlin’ at me. Where’n hell 
do you ’spose I’m goin’ to get taters an’ 


onions? Am I one of them fellers that kin 
say, ‘Let there be taters an’ onions’ an’ 
there they be?’ Go chase yourself.” 

The cook was ruler of the camp. Damer 
fled. Ashe cinched up his horse, he vented 
his unexpended energy on the latigo strap. 
A snap of teeth, and a kick, warned him he 
had reached the limit. With a “Whoa 
Dick, durn ye’!” he slipped the bit in the 
horse’s mouth, and buckled the throat 
latch. Then he looked to his weapons. 
He placed a cartridge in the chamber of 
his carbine, closed the breech block, set the 
hammer at a safety, and slipped the car- 
bine in its boot. He spun the cylinder of 
his six-shooter, and let the hammer rest on 
the empty chamber. 

He mounted; and, as he started, two 
swarthy figures appeared in the semi-dark- 
ness—for it was nearing daybreak—and 
stood by his side. They were the Indian 
scouts who were to accompany him on his 
twenty-five mile search for every chance 
trail of the hostile Apaches. 

“Helloa!”’ exclaimed the soldier. “Big 
Head, and Pretty, too! Well, run along. 
I’ll meet you at the hill.” 

The Indians slipped away as Damer 


















drew up his reins and touched his horse 
with the spurs. Past G troop, with their 
Sibley tents, he rode; past the graves, 
where his comrades had been killed by the 
Apache band, a short month ago; and on 
beyond the sutler’s tent. 

The gray of morning had heightened 
now. The walls of Guadaloupe Cajion 
showed the splendid art of nature.on either 
side. Titian bronzes mingled with the 
green of the fields. Piles of driftwood— 
the aftermath of cloudbursts—made the 
setting for a perspective of great mural de- 
signs in chaos, needing only some master 
hand to arrange.them. Birds twittered, 
as they sought precarious breakfasts. 

It was all loston Damer. He whittled a 
pipeful of tobacco from a well-seasoned plug 
and lighted his pipe. Soon his horse was 
climbing the cajfion’s side. 

He dismounted, as he reached the top, 
to take up the slack in the cinch. The sun 
just then asserted his full power. A flash 
of light from the east; incandescent rays 
beaming skyward, like an Aurora; a rim cf 
white fire from the edge of the mountains; 
a full bursting forth of the glory of another 
day—and the sun of Arizona had begun 
once more its scorching and parching of 
famished plain and bleaching mountain. 

Damer never saw the daily miracle. 
Just now, he was swearing vigorously at 
Dick, who swelled himself after the manner 
of well-seasoned cavalry horses to resist 
the tightening of the cinch. A few punches 
in the ribs settled the matter. Dick as- 
sumed normal proportions. It was force 
of habit that caused him to play the trick. 
He knew that a loose saddle meant dis- 
aster. A gallop—a sudden shy from a 
prairie dog hole—the crash of the trooper 
as saddle and man slipped under his belly; 
and Dick would have killed his master 
before he could have stopped himself. 

Damer swung into the saddle, settled 
himself, let the bridle reins fall loose, and 
started along the well worn trail, only 
horse wide. Lizards scuttled in and out. 
The whirr of a rattlesnake crackled sharply. 
Prairie dogs chattered; and the little owls 
sat blinking, one legged and solemn. 

“Damn you! What do you mean?” 

It was the familiar curse, with the troop- 
er’s affection for his horse as the undertone, 
and the startled anxiety of the man who 
was half soldier, half scout, in the phrasing. 
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A cavalry horse shows the repugnance 
for an Indian scent of his brother, the In- 
dian cayuse, for the odor of a white man. 
The rider had been nodding. But the sen- 
sitive nostrils of the horse were alive to the 
faintest whiff in the parching air. The 
nervous shy of the animal brought Da- 
mer’s trained eyes to the cause—for no 
army horse turns aside save for some good 
reason. 

Damer saw a small beating down of the 
bushes, the faint impression of unshod 
hoofs, and the rooting up of earth that 
evidenced a struggle. 

His intuition painted an instant picture 
in his mind’s eye. Geronimo and his band 
had again cut the trail for Mexico. One of 
the Indian scouts had prevented the other 
from giving him the warning. The strug- 
gle proved that. The loyal Indian was 
lying somewhere in the bushes. The other 
one was hidden, ready to kill Damer should 
he betray the fact that he had noticed the 
crossing trail. 

Damer tightened the bridle reins. He 
said, aloud, and calmly: ‘Go on, Dick! 
What’s the matter with you?” 

A glance to the right and left, a loosening 
of the carbine in the boot, and Damer 
slowly dismounted. As he busied himself 
with the cinch, he cut two strips from the 
latigo strap, slowly and with much care. 
Remounting, he slipped the button from 
his pistol holster. Dick jogged along; and 
Damer, in the saddle, rode with the air of 
a man longing for sleep. 

An Indian appeared on the trail, with 
his “long tom” slung across his arm. The 
hammer was at full cock. 

A false move—an inkling of what had 
gone before—and Damer would have filled 
the buzzard maws, and Geronimo would 
have gained another recruit. But the 
soldier was merely dully curious. 

“Helloa, Pretty! Where’s Big Head?” 

“Big Head? Him down that way. 
Mebbe not in to-day. Saw deer.” 

“All right then; you trot ahead.” 

The Indian swung around on the ball cf 
his foot—the moccasin right about—and 
advanced again, reassured. 

Damer sank both rowels in Dick’s side. 
As the frenzied jump of the horse carried 
him to the trailer he brought down the 
butt of his pistol mightily on Pretty’s head. 
A jerk of the bridle, a swift dismounting, 
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and, in a moment, Pretty’s hands were be- 
hind him. 

As Pretty was assisted to his feet, he 
slowly grinned at his captor. The prim- 
itive man had asserted himself. Despite 
four years of careful schooling, and long 
mingling with the different environment, 
the Indian had come back to his own. 
Damer understood, and he answered the 
mirthless, significant smile: 

“You bet! You've fooled a heap of 
people—but not your Uncle Dudley.” 

They started on the back trail. 

“| knew you were laying for me and——. 
Go on, blast you!” 

Pretty made a small show of protesting. 

“You savey, Damer? Court martial for 
hittin’ Injun. What’s the matter? You 
loco?” 

“Court martial! It'll mean hanging for 
you, if I don’t kill you myself. Here’s how 
it reads: Trail discovered by two Injuns. 
One of ’em—and it’s not you—honest 
enough to give me the tip. You kill him: 
and you’d have killed me. Now, you show 
me what you’ve done with him.” 

Indian and soldier slowly travelled the 
back trail. 

“Now then, Pretty; here we are.” 

Damer dismounted, untied his lariat, 
cut the straps from the Indian’s hands, 
and, levelling his forty-five, added, “Go 
ahead! Bring him out! 

“No monkeyin’! You know me! An- 
other move like that, an’ there'll be one 
less Injun to eat government beans.” 

There was a little brush of mesquite 
where they had halted. Pretty had cast 
a cunning, stealthy glance at Damer, to see 
whether the chance of a sudden bolt would 
avail. No! There was a glint in the gray 
eyes that looked him squarely in the face, 
and a nervous twitching of the lips which, 
with the careless Western method of hand- 
ling Colts, caused him to change his mind. 
The soldier had the snapshot habit—no 
looking over the sights, .no aim taken; 
yet, when you glance, the ugly muzzle 
seems to be covering all parts of your anat- 
omy at one time. Pretty noted the signs 
shrewdly. Like a wise Indian, he parted 
the bushes and glided away from the trail. 


There had not been much of a struggle— . 


a downward blow from the butt end of a 
rifle while Big Head was examining the 
trail, a swift binding of hands and feet, and 
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the dragging of his body into the bushes. 
There he lay now, dead. His face was up- 
turned to the beating sun, mouth agape, 
eyes distended, and bloody marks where 
the cruel thongs had cut his flesh. Pretty, 
at the body’s side, began a protest: 

“Damer, I not kill him. I only hit. 
What the matter, I not know.” 

“Killed himself, eh? Bloomin’ magi- 
cian he must have been! Pick him up, my 
son, and drag him out to Dick. We'll take 
him into camp with us. Fust rate evi- 
dence he is.” 

“You—damn you—heap dog!” gritted 
Pretty. 

Hate—the bitter malevolence of a race 
refined in cruelty—glared out of the In- 
dian’s eyes. 

“Yep!” and the six-shooter waved 
rhythmically up and down the line of 
Pretty’s body. “Yep!” repeated Damer. 
“Me heap dog. And you'll be dog meat 
in just a holy second if you don’t move— 
Quick!” 

The command snapped outward from 
his teeth like the crack of a Winchester. 
In its harsh abruptness was all the dom- 
inance of the men who had conquered his 
people years ago. The Indian stooped 
over and placed his hands around Big 
Head’s body. With a yell he leaped back- - 
ward, shrieking to the soldier: 

“Cocheo, pronto! Knife, knife, quick!” 

A cold glance of inquiry started from 
Damer’s eyes as he looked, first at the body 
of the dead man, and then at Pretty’s face. 

The Indian’s hand was frantically clutch- 
ing at his knife sheath. The soldier had 
not forgotten the knife when he took 
Pretty’s rifle from him. The shining blade 
of the Indian rested alongside his own. 

“No,” answered Damer. The thought 
of treachery was chill within him. “You 
stop this monkey busines$ and drag Big 
Head out here to the trail.” 

“Look!” ; 

The word fairly rasped from the Indian’s 
throat. Holding up both hands, palms 
outward, Pretty supplicated the soldier. 

He saw—on the palm of the left hand— 
two pin pricks, about an inch apart. Even 
while he stared, two tiny drops of blood 
started. A rattlesnake bite! As Damer 


hesitated, the Indian commenced, with an 
inhuman snarl, to bite chunks of flesh from 
the wound. A few seconds, and the poison 
























would be swiftly traversing its way to the 
Indian’s heart. 

“Here!” 

Damer whipped out his knife and spun 
it, hilt first, to Pretty. 

A swift snatch at the blade, a circular 
sweep of the steel, the swishing sound of 
parting flesh, and half of Pretty’s palm lay 
on the burning sand. 

Pity filled the soldier's heart as he stared, 
ox-eyed and dumb, at the frightful, bleed- 
ing hand, the glare of horror in the Indian’s 
eyes, and the dead body at their feet. 

A rustling of dry scales over drier twigs 
acted as a shock. Damer was alert once 
more; his pistol arm brought the Colts to 
the front, as he saw four feet of sinuous, 
twisting body, the gyrating tail and cold, 
emotionless eyes of death incarnate, glide 
out from under the dead man’s body, and 
coil as though to strike again. He blew 
off its head, and turned to the Indian. 

Already a hideous gray mottling was 
appearing through the bronzed skin. The 
trailer’s eyes were twitching, while great 
sobs burst from his lips as he struggled for 
breath. Too late—no chance for life. 
As the deadly poison swiftly sought his 
heart and the cold damp of fear burst out 
on his brow, more swiftly did the thought 
come to Pretty of revenge. 

Damer had partly turned away, sick of 
the dreadful sight, when, with a noiseless 
spring, Pretty was upon him. 

They tumbled to the ground. Damer’s 
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gun had been knocked from his hand. As 
the Indian struck, again and again, with 
his knife, the soldier knew he was strug- 
gling for life, the Indian for a double death. 
With the trained muscles of a clean frontier 
life) Damer evaded the knife thrusts, 
twice, thrice; then he felt the cold steel 
grate against his ribs—a glancing blow. 
But the next one! There must be no next. 
With a frantic effort he managed to seize 
the hand which held the knife, and sought 
for Pretty’s throat. He knew that his only 
hope for life lay in the quickness of the 
poison’s work. Could he hold out against 
the last frenzy of strength? 

Over the dead body of Big Head they 
rolled, over the bloody, headless body of 
the rattlesnake. Pretty was beating him 
in the face with the mangled hand. 

Covered with blood and slowly weak- 
ening from his wound, the tensity of the 
soldier’s grasp relaxed. With a sudden 
jerk, Pretty tore his arm free and drew back 
for the full stroke. As he glared in Damer’s 
face, the soldier closed his eyes. 

There was a sudden gasp, a mighty up- 
heaval of the body, and Damer was tossed 
aside. 

Pretty was dead. As Damer arose and 
looked down at the tragedy, far off, in the 
blue sky, the buzzards could be seen com- 
ing to their feast. 






frantic effort he managed to seize the hand which held the knife.” 




















THE sport-loving Englishman who se- 
dately seeks dangers and hardships in the 
uttermost parts of the earth in his play- 
time, has long been a familiar figure in fact 


and fiction. But he no longer enjoys a 
monopoly in this adventurous recreation 
field. The American is fast veering away 
from his pernicious zeal for globe-trotting 
at the greatest possible velocity. He has 
seen the foolishness of being whirled along 
the rutted tourist routes as if he were an 
express package tagged with a through 
bill. 

Leisurely pilgrimages among odd-cor- 
ners, more excursion and less exertion, re- 
flect the saner outing spirit of to-day. It 
is taken for granted that given the attract- 
ive objective, no place is too remote to lure 
the American who, all reports to the con- 
trary, does let go his strangle-hold on money- 
getting occasionally, and fares forth afield 
and afloat in greater numbers every year. 
And distant dwellers in strange lands ex- 
pect him and offer him tempting pastime, 
quite as one looks to see familiar faces in 
the woods and mountains of New England. 

This text, “The whole world a Yankee 
playground,” was prompted by two letters 
to the editor of Outinc which chanced 
to meet on the desk in the same basket of 
mail. One was dated Apia, in the Samoan 
group, and described the uncommon di- 
version of turtle-riding. The writer, with 
a “‘matter-of-course” air, observed: “‘So- 
phia Island has belonged to me for fourteen 
years. The sport referred to may be en- 
joyed by anyone who cares to go there. | 
shall be delighted to see you or any of your 
friends at any time, and I will direct my 
boys on the island to give the needed les- 
sons to any beginners.” 

The invitation is as sersusly intended 
as if one New York man were asking an- 
other to drop down to his Long Island 
place over Sunday for a bit of golf. 

The other letter was received late in 
March. It had been mailed on December 


13th, in Grand Village, Labrador, and the 
writer expressed the hope of a speedy reply 
which, with good luck, would reach him in 


June; half a year for a return mail to this 
cheerful correspondent in Labrador, who 
also would like to have some sport-loving 
pilgrims drop in on him. He plans to visit 
the Grand Falls, said to be second only to 
Niagara for scenic magnificence, and wishes 
to muster a few congenial spirits from effete 
civilization. 

“| would like to make up a party of ten 
or so to go up there next season, ” he writes. 
“The trip would take about five weeks 
from here, and can be done with very little 
hardship, and with excellent sport of all 
kinds. After June the mails are regular.” 

These oddly contrasting letters, from 
South and North, half a world apart, were 
sifted among dozens of welcome queries 
seeking information about vacation trips 
nearer home. In the early spring, when 
the blood stirs to the witching call of the 
out-of-doors, these letters come fluttering 
in like harbingers of summer. 

An “old subscriber” recently wrote in 
a very peevish mood: ‘Ten years ago, I 
considered OutinG an ideal sportsman’s 
magazine. I have not been able to read a 
line of your latest numbers, and if your 
editorial policy is not promptly changed, 
my subscription will be cut off.” 

With all respect due this individual opin- 
ion, the times have changed and this cor- 
respondent has not changed with them. 
He is the sportsman, technical and special- 
ized, to whom OutiNc is as authoritative 
as ever it was. But he fails wholly to see 
that the great out-doors is no longer be- 
loved only of the hunter and fisherman. 
Everywhere that the life of man touches 
Nature, everywhere that red-blood thrills 
to the call of forest, and sea and sky, in 
fact and fiction, OutiNG to be worthy its 
name, must seek its field cr be found 
wanting. 





ATTENTION 
The photographs of leaping tarpon which 
appeared in March OuTING were errone- 
ously credited to E. H. R. Green. They 
were taken by Dr. Henry W. Howe, the 
inventor of the Gun Camera. 

















THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORLD 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


COLLEGE ATHLETE THROWS JIU-JITSU EXPERT 


AY the Japanese ‘students of the 
University of Southern California, in 
Los Angeles, two famous young wrestlers 
of Japan have been discovered—jiu-jitsu 
experts by the names of Nagamatsu and 
Okubo. For a long time their peculiar 
prowess was known only to their country- 
men in the university, but when Coach 
Holmes, of the institution’s football team 
and head of the athletic department, learned 
the secret he expressed his desiie to ar- 
range a match between the two, that he 
might try conclusions with the victor. 
Holmes, who is a strapping American 
athlete—a graduate of an Eastern college, 
made a sensation in Coast athletics at the 
final “try-out” by flooring the victorious 
Ja anese in a fair and square match— 
“catch-as-catch-can” against jiu-jitsu. 
After much persuasion, Nagamatsu and 
Okubo were induced to allow an expert 
photographer to “snap” their match, and 
the final bout, between Nagamatsu, who 
proved victorious over his countryman, and 
the American athlete. The excitement of 
the contest witnessed by a small and ex- 
pectant audience in the school gymnasium 
between the cat-like Jap and the sturdy 


American, who is famous as an amateur 
wrestler along Yankee lines, may be imag- 
ined by a glance at the photograph, taken 
at the heat of the international “mix-up,” 
just before the American scored. 

In this instance the Japanese and Ameri- 
can methods were given a fair test, and the 
strength of the Anglo-Saxon proved too 
much for the skill of the jiu-jitsu expert. 
Holmes landed the Japanese quickly with 
a half-Nelson, double-arm lock. 

Though the two little Japanese wrestlers 
weigh only 150 pounds apiece, they handled 
the other big athletes and footbali plungers 
of the school as a cat handles a mouse, 
tossing them, with bone-wracking thuds, 
with the greatest ease. 

The Japanese mode of wrestling as ex- 
hibited in these contests consisted of a 
brief skirmish on the part of both wrest- 
lers, who prowled around each other like a 
couple of mountain lions preparing for a 
spring. The onlookers became almost 
weary of the gliding contestants, as round 
and round they went, until suddenly one of 
the little men bounded into the air and to 
the attack. Arms and legs came together 
with a snap, and for a moment there was 
a grinding struggle; then the better wrestler 
, quickly secured a fall from his opponent. 
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A COLLEGE “CIRCUS” 


As a safety-valve for surplus campus 
steam during the “off-season” in athletics, 
the University of Minnesota exhibits a 
“circus,” organized by student talent. This 
year’s entertainment was immensely suc- 
cessful, and should inspire imitators in 
other centers of collegiate sport and cul- 
ture. The modest declaration of the un- 
der-graduate publicity agent fell short of 
the fact: 

“Not one of the old reliable, familiar, 
mirth-provoking, blood-curdling, hair-rais- 
ing, intellectually-enlightening and morally 
elevating monstrosities is missing from the 
ranks. You may have seen them all be- 
fore in one show and another, but now for 
the first time you may see them all uncer 
one canvas, and for one price of admission, 
and you get two green trading-stamps with 
every ticket.” 

In the side show were such pleasing 
freaks and rare attractions as: 

“In the next cage, which is made of eight- 
inch armor-plate, “and guaranteed to be air-, 
light- and dust-proof, is the Standard Oil 
Trust. The strength of the cage used to 
restrain this dangerous specimen is an ex- 
cellent example of the care with which the 
management looks to the safety of its pa- 
trons. The regretable fact that because of 
the nature of the cage the Trust was invisi- 
ble, caused the director of the show much 
anxiety, but he at last solved the difficulty 
by procuring the services of an eminent 
landscape artist, who slapped a portrait of 
the man that made the University of Chi- 
cago on the outside of the cage.’ 

The posters announced: 

“Three Rings, Three Bands, Five Hun- 
dred Performers, One Hundred Animals, 
Fifty Side-Show Freaks, Ten New and 
Novel Acts.” 

The “main tent” was crowded on the 
opening night in the University armory. 
After the grand parade, the cleverest gym- 
nasts of the university did sensational tum- 
bling feats over the backs of elephants and 
camels galore. In another ring trained 
bears and educated donkeys were showing 
almost human intelligence. On a large cen- 
ter stage gymnastic apparatus was set up, 
and the picked athletes did their “prettiest 
stunts.” 

Between the acts there was much fooling 
by the clowns, and a sharp-shooting con- 
test by the cadet corps. The clown band 
was made up to imitate members of the 
Faculty, a cheerful sort of profanation of 
official dignity. There was a sham battle 
between Japanese and Russian troops, an 
ape attack upon the “settler’s lonely cab- 

’ and pyrotechnic slack wire, trapeze and 
trick bicycle feats. The “big show” closed 
with a human pyramid of college men in 
white costumes, 


Here is a spicy novelty for mid-winter 
amusement. 
tame compared 
like this, 


Indoor gymnastic meets seem 
with a genuine “circus” 
which has come to be an estab- 


with calcium-light effects. - 
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lished feature of the social and athletic life 
of Minnesota University. 


A TRAINER'S STRAIGHT TALK 


It is the fashion to lay at the door of the 
professional trainer much of the evil exist- 
ing in the college athletic spirit of to-day. 
He is accused of debasing the ideals of 
sport to win at any cost. It is fair to give 
the “devil his due,” and it is mightily re- 
freshing to hear from a professional: train- 
er such straight-from-the-shoulder talk as 
that which Keene Fitzpatrick recently 
hurled at his squad of candidates for track 
athletic honors in the University of Michi- 
gan. It was a little speech which many a 
graduate coach and undergraduate captain 


‘might well paste in his hat. 


“First, as to college work,” said he, “no 
man can compete on any Michigan athletic 
team who is slack in his studies. I want 
to urge you, therefore, to look after your 
collegiate work first—athletics come sec- 
ond. First be sure your standing is good, 
then go in for all you are worth. Keep up 
your work in athletics as you do in your 
books, go at it slowly and steadily and 
never give up. If you train faithfully 
every day, you will stand every chance of 
making the team. To the new men I wish 
to say especially, do not become discour- 
aged. If someone is a little better than you 
are, try to be as good as he is, but do not 
quit because you are not at the top. 

“Always remember when you enter a 
race that you are as good as any other 
man, and that if you are tired he is just 
as much fatigued. Remember that you are 
running for Michigan, and then shut your 
teeth down hard and get there.” 


GOOD-FELLOWSHIP AMONG OARSMEN 


The college rowing situation shows 
symptoms of breaking away from the ex- 
clusive traditions which have for so long 
divided the oarsmen into two camps. Cor- 
nell and Harvard, at least, have crossed 
the wall which has separated the New 
London and Poughkeepsie contestants, and 
will meet each other in a preliminary race 
this year. Both universities will enter their 
first crews in the regatta on the Charles on 
May 27th, for a punishing race of something 
like two miles. This will be an uncom- 
monly interesting event, for Cornell and 
Harvard have not lined up rival shells 
since 1898, when Courtney’s crack eight 
defeated both the Crimson and the Blue 
on the Thames. 

This year’s race should be a pretty tus- 
sle. On the one hand, Cornell has the bet- 
ter of it with Courtney’s magnificent coach- 
ing ability and a long-established system. 
Harvard is in the throes of reorganization, 
as usual, with a new coach, who must 
build up a new rowing style on the old— 
always a hard task. Wray, the newly ac- 
quired professional, is given a tough job to 
fit a crew for racing so early in the season. 

But there are compensations in Harvard’s 
favor. Her eight of last year is nearly in- 
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tact, six of the veterans being available. 
At Ithaca, the hard-luck stories seem to 
have a basis of fact for once. Of last year’s 
crew only two men are rowing, and Court- 
ney has a slim back-bone for an eight. But 
he has many good oarsmen in training, 
from his four-oar and Freshmen eights, 
and may be depended upon to give a good 
account of himself. 

Another rowing gap has been bridged 
between Cornell and Pennsylvania. These 
two camps were making faces at each other 
last season over a clash of dates and tan- 
gle of misunderstandings concerning the 
American Henley regatta, and the “junior 
race” agreement between them. This year 
Cornell at first refused to send a crew to 
Philadelphia for technical reasons, but has, 
at length, decided to enter a crew against 
the several “junior,” or second eights, which 
make a lively class of entries in this re- 
gatta. The early rowing season, therefore, 
promises uncommonly lively doings. As 
for the four-mile races in June, the fore- 
casters will be morbidly conservative. The 
upsetting victory of Syracuse at Pough- 
keepsie last season has made the experts 
“gunshy.” 

A notable feature of the rowing situation 
is the sweeping monopoly won by the pro- 
fessional coach, after a struggle of com- 
promises lasting through many years. On 
the Hudson the contest will be among 
Courtney and Ellis Ward, and O’Dea and 
Dempsey and Ten Eyck. On the Thames 
John Kennedy and Wray will put their 
theories to the test. They have a fairly 
even start on the score of veteran material, 
for at New Haven, only two of last year’s 
victors were lost by graduation. 

The Yale crew at this stage of the 
season is remarkable for its tremendous 
weight. The Beef Trust has a menacing 
rival in the collection of giants which make 
the Yale shell sag in the middle. Five 
men are rowing at more than 180 pounds, 
and Whittier, the captain, carries 194 
pounds into the boat. Of course, these 
weights will somewhat evaporate in hot 
weather and hard training, but they mark 
a tendency toward weight which, in the 
long run, will prove disastrous. Courtney 
has consistently kept his crews as near 170 
pounds as possible, and it is a rowing axiom 
that beyond 175 pounds only the phenom- 
enally effective oarsman can pull his own 
weight. If the football rush-line can be 
successfully transferred to the shell, sport 
will be more specialized than ever, and a 
dozen men will be able to represent a 
university, afield and afloat. 


THE FAME OF “BOB” COOK RECALLED 


It is seasonable to note that the most 
conspicuous figure in the history of Ameri- 
can boating should have recently gone into 
a retirement that is as remote as it is pic- 
turesque. “Bob” Cook, once the Yale row- 
ing coach, has gone to Japan, where he in- 
tends to reside for an indefinite period. For 
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many years he was a figure in the world of 
sports who transcended Yale rowing inter- 
ests. Thousands of people who would not 
have walked a mile to see two university 
crews race, knew of “Bob” Cook, and hailed 
him as one of the notable men of the 
day. For a quarter of a century he was the 
first authority on rowing in this country, 
and no Yale alumnus was more popular. 

But popular memory is short-lived, and 
Mr. Cook and his reign seem dim history to 
the active generation of to-day. He with- 
drew from boating affairs five years ago, 
and with him went the most admirable sys- 
tem of amateur coaching and boating spirit 
ever builded among American colleges. In 
many ways his career at Yale is compara- 
ble with that of Dr. Warre in the boating 
history of Eton. “Bob” Cook stood for 
graduate coaching, for Yale athletics, for 
Yale men, and he raised a staff of younger 
experts around him, who carried on his 
work under his general direction. He took 
his annual vacation time from his large 
business affairs to coach the dark biue at 
New London, and to him gladly flocked all 
old strokes and captains who could arrange 
their vacations likewise. 

Their reunion at Gales Ferry was alive 
with Yale spirit and good-fellowship, all 
pulling together in a common cause. In it 
was the dominating mastery of “Bob” 
Cook, who labored for Yale and for no 
other reward. And he brought to Yale a 
proud pre-eminence in American boating 
that was unquestioned for many years. Aft- 
er living in Europe for several years, Mr. 
Cook came home last year in time to go to 
Gales Ferry and watch the final prepara- 
tions of the Yale eight. College memories, 
too, are short-lived. There was no wel- 
coming ovation for the man who had done 
more than any other man for Yale athletic 
prestige, excepting Walter Camp. He was 
allowed to look on, and he made no com- 
ment. The Yale crew was in the able hands 
of a professional coach, and won the race. 

But gone from the quarters, gone from 
the boathouse in New Haven, was some- 
thing that professional victories can never 
replace, a sentiment that comes from devo- 
tion to the college and its colors for love 
and loyalty, and many a Yale oarsman 
has remembered when his courage and en- 
durance were tested in later years, the bull- 
dog grit and discipline that were hammered 
into him by virtue of the presence of “Bob” 
Cook. The college course held things of 
less value as an educational influence than 
the exhortation of this famous teacher, 
when lungs and back and legs were near 
collapse in the last stretch of a four-mile 
row against the watch: 

“Get into it. Pull every stroke as if it 
were the very last effort you had in you. 
When you get up against hard trials in 
the world, remember that you’ll never strike 
anything that will test your sand any more 
than this last mile. Nothing can ever lick 
you if you remember this.” 
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HE old-time raftsmen formerly built 
their “Yankee Pines” of the rough, 


unplaned boards fresh from the saw- -mills 
on the river banks, and these raw, wooden 
skiffs were staunch, light and tight boats, 
but to-day smooth lumber is as cheap as 
the rough boards, so select enough planed 


pine lumber for a 12 1-2-foot boat, and 
you may calculate the exact amount by 
reference to the accompanying diagrams 


which are all drawn as near as may be to 
a regular scale. 

By reference to Fig. 
A, A represent the two 


1 you will see that 


SIDE-BOARDS 


These should be of sufficient dimensions to 
produce two side- pieces each 13 feet long, 
17 inches wide and 7-8 inch thick (A, Fig. 
2). You will also need a piece for a 


SPREADER 


54 inches long, 18 inches wide and about 
1 I-2 inches thick, but as this is a tempo- 
rary affair almost any old piece of proper 
dimensions will answer (B, Fig 2), and 
another piece of good 1 1-2 plank (C, 
‘ig. 2) 36 inches long by 15 inches wide, 
for a stern-piece. Besides the 
above there must be enough I- 
inch lumber to make seats and 
to cover the bottom. At a 
point on one end, 6 1-2 inches 
from the edge of the A plank, 
mark the point c (Fig. 2); then 
measure 37 inches back ‘along 
the edge of the plank and mark 
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BEARD 


saw off the triangle bed. Make the second 
side-board an exact duplicate of the one 
just described and prepare the spreader by 
sawing off the triangle with 9-inch bases. 
at each end of B (Fig. 2). This will leave 
you a board (h, k, 0, n) that will be 36 
inches long on its lower edge and 54 inches 
long on its top edge. 

Next saw off the corners of the stern- 


piece C (Fig. 2) along the lines f, g, the g 
points being each 6 1-2 inches from the 
corners; and a board (ff, gg) 18 inches 


wide and 36 inches top measurement, with 
23 inches at the bottom. Now fit the edge 
of the stern-piece along the line ed (Fig. 
2), or at a slant to please your fancy. In 
lig. 3, upper C, the slant makes the base 
of the triangle about 4 1-2 inches, which is 
sufficient. Be careful that both side-boards 
are fitted exactly alike, and to do this, for 
instance, nail = port-side with nails only 
driven partly in, as shown at D (Fig. 3); 
then nail the pater Rowe side and, if they 
are both seen to be even and of the right 
slant, drive the nails home; if not correct, 
the nails may be pulled out, by using a 
small block under the hammer (D, Fig. 3), 
without bending the nails or injuring the 
wood. Leave the stern ends of the side- 
boards protruding, as in the upper C, until 
you have the spreader and stem in place. 
fe are now ready for the spreader 
(h, k, 0, n) amidship, or, more accurately 
speaking, 6 feet 9 inches from the bow (B, 
Fig. 3). Nail this as shown by D (Fig. 3), 
so that the nails may be removed at pleas- 
ure. Bring the bow ends of the A boards 
together and secure them by a strip nailed 
temporarily across, as shown in the dia- 
gram E (Fig. 


. 


THE STEM-PIECE 


may be made of two pieces, as is shown at 
G and f (Fig. 3), or if you are more skil- 
ful than the ordinary non-professional, the 
stem may be made of one piece, as shown 
by the lower diagram at F (Fig. 3). It is 
desirable to have oak for the stem, but 
any hard wood will answer the purpose, 
and even pine may be used when no better 
is to be had. Take a piece of cardboard or 
an old shingle on which to draw a pattern 
for the end of the stem and make the out- 
line with a lead pencil by placing the shingle 
over the apex c of diagram E (Fig. 3), 


from the inside trace the line of the sides 
thus,V. 


Trim your stem down to corre- 





the point b (Fig. 2). Rule a 
pencil line (bc) between these 
two points and starting at c 
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will not slip out of 


place, and the cleats 
serve to strengthen 
the sides of the other- 
wise’ ribless boat. 
Make the cleats of 
1 by 2-inch lumber 


and let the seat be 
about 12 inches wide. 
The stern seat may 








spond to these lines and let the stick be 
somewhat longer than the width of the 
sides A, A. 

When this is done to your satisfaction, 
fit the stem in place and nail the side-boards 
to the stem. 

Turn the boat over and nail on a bot- 
tom of I-inch boards as shown by Fig. 4. 


DON’T 


use tongue and grooved, or any sort of 
fancy cabinet or floor joining when wet, 
such matched lumber warps up in waves 

but use boards with smooth, flat edges; if 
these are true and fitted snugly together in 


workmanlike manner the first wetting will = 


swell them in a very short time, until not 
a drop of water will leak through the 
cracks, for the reason that there will be 
none. Fit the bottom boards on regardless 
of their protruding ends, as these may be 
sawed off after the boards are nailed in 
place. 


THE SEATS 


consist of a triangular one at the bow (J), 
the oarsman’s seat (L), and the stern seat 
(K, Fig. 5). The bow seat is made of 
I-inch boards nailed to two cleats shown 
at M (Fig. 5). N shows the bench for the 
stern seat and O explains the arrangement 
of the oarsman’s seat a little forward amid- 
ships. As may be seen, it rests upon the 
cleats + (Diagram O, Fig. 5), which are 
fitted between two upright cleats on each 
side of the boat; this makes a seat which 











be wider, 1 1-2 feet 
at K and 4 or 5 
inches more at the 
long sides of the two 
boards each side of 
m (Pigs 5): Of 
course, it is not nec- 
essary to fit a board 
in against the stern piece, for a cleat will 
answer the purpose, but a good, heavy stern 
piece is often desirable and the board shown 
in Diagram N (Fig. 5) will serve to add 
strength to the stern as well as to furnish 
a firm rest for the stern seat, but it will 
also add weight. 





THE KEEL BOARD 


is an advisable addition to the boat, but 
may also be omitted without serious results 
(H, Fig. 5). 

The keel board should be 4 1-2 inches 
wide, I inch thick, and should be cut point- 
ed, to fit snugly in the bow, and nailed in 
place along the center of the floor, before 
the seats are put in the boat. A similar 
board along the bottom, joining the two 
cleats each side of the skeg at y (Fig. 7) 
and extending to the bow will prevent the 
danger of loosening the bottom planks 
when bumping over riffs, shallow places, 
or when the boat needs to be hauled on a 
stoney shore; this bottom board may also 
be omitted to save time and lumber, and is 
not shown in the diagram. 


THE SKEG 


is a triangular board 
(Figs: 6 -and 7), 
roughiy speaking, of 
the same dimensions 
as the pieces sawed 
from the side-boards 
(bed, Fig. 2). The 
stern end will be 
about 7 inches wide 








and it will taper off 
to nothing at y (Fig. 
7). The skeg is held 
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II is much better, and if it 
is made of oak and bolted 
to the sides of the boat it 
wili last as long as the 
boat. Fig. 11 may be put 
upon either the outside or 
inside of the boat, accord- 
ing to the width amidships. 














lumber, 2 
on each 
To get the proper dimen- 


T-inch 
inches wide, nailed to the bottom, 
side of the skeg. 
sions experiment with the pieces sawed 
from the A boards and cut your skeg board 
so that its bottom edge will be level with 


in place by cleats of 


the bottom at y (Fig. 7); the diagonal line, 
to correspond with the slant of the stern, 
can be accurately drawn if the skeg is left 
untrimmed until it is fastened in place. 


TO FASTEN ON THE SKEG 


rule a line from the center of the stern to 
the center of the bow and toe-nail the skeg 
on along this line. This must be accurately 
done, or you will make a boat which will 
have an uncomfortable tendency to move 
in circles. 

After toe-nailing the skeg to the bottom, 
nail the two cleats, one each side of the 
skeg, and let them fit as closely as may be 
to the keel. Now saw off the stern ends 
of the cleats and lay a rule along the 
stern, as the stick is placed in Fig. 7, where 
the boy has his finger, rule a pencil line 
across the protruding end of the keel and 
saw off the end along the diagonal line, 
so that the stern cleat z (Fig. 7) may be 
nailed in place to finish the work. 

You can buy row-locks of galvanized 
iron for about a quarter of a dollar a pair, 
and brass ones are not expensive, but even 
when the store furnishes the hardware 
(Fig. 12) there must be a 
firm support of some sort 
to hold the row-lock. 

If you use the manufac- 
tured article to be found at 
any hardware store, the 
merchant will supply you 
with screws, plates and 
row-locks, but he will not 
furnish you with the blocks 
for the holes in which the 
spindles of the row-locks 
fit. Fig. 12 shows a rude, 
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or fender, of 1 by 2 inch 
lumber alongside of and 
even with the top of the 
side-boards, from bow to 
stern, gives finish and 
strength to the craft; but in a cheap boat, 
or a hastily constructed one, this may be 
omitted, as it is in these diagrams. 

lf you are building your boat out of the 
convenient reach of the hardware shop, you 
must make your own row-locks. Fig. 10 
shows the crude ones formerly used by the 
raftsmen for their Yankee pines, and Figs. 
8 and 9 show row-locks made with oaken, 
or hardwood thole-pins fitting in holes cut 
for that purpose in the form of notches (U, 
Fig. 9) in the side of the boat, or as spaces 
left between three blocks, as are shown by 
R (Fig. 8). When the side-boards A, A, 
of the boat are notched, a cleat of hard 
wood, 5 or 6 inches wide, and extending 
some distance each side of the side-boards 
must be used, as is shown by Diagram V 
(Fig. 9) and S (Fig. 8). The Diagram R 
(Fig. 8) explains itself; there is a center 
block nailed to the sideboard and two more 

es side, leaving spaces for the thole-pins 

(Fig. 8) to fit and guarded by another 
iM bolted through to the sides. 

If bolts are out of your reach nails and 
screws may act as substitutes and Fig. 9 
will be the best form of row-lock to 
adopt. 

To fix the place for the row-locks, seat 
yourself on the oarsman’s seat, grasp the 
oars as in rowing, and mark the place 
which best fits the reach of your arms and 
oars; it will probably be about 13 inches 


aft from the center of the seat. 











but serviceable, support for 
the lock made of short 
oaken posts much in vogue 
in Pennsylvania, but Fig. 
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HOW TO ESTABLISH A NEW LAWN OR 
IMPROVE AN OLD ONE 


By S. L. MAYNARD 


HE beauty and finish of home grounds 

depend mainly upon the lawn. It is 
the groundwork of the home picture and 
more money is spent upon this part of out- 
door decoration than upon any other fea- 
ture. A soft, green, velvety lawn is what 
every landscape architect and every home- 
builder is using every means at hand to 
produce. A perfect lawn cannot be made 
in any kind of soil, but by proper treatment 
a reasonably good one can be produced if 
the land is not too sandy or saturated with 
water. The reader who would be interested 
in this discussion, thinks perhaps of lawns 
under two conditions—a new lawn about 
a new place, or one already more or less 
established. The first is decidedly an easy 
proposition, and straightaway work, but in 
the second so many varying conditions 
present themselves that unless we work 
very carefully and skillfully, poor results 
will crown our efforts. 


TO MAKE A NEW LAWN 


With the new lawn we would first study 
the soil. If heavy and wet, with a clay or 
hard-pan subsoil we would make sure of 
perfect and quick drainage. For this pur- 
pose tile makes the most permanent under- 
drain. If the drains are to be laid under 
a road or driveway where the ground 
freezes deeply the Akron, or glazed, tile 
will be better than the land tile, as it 
would not be injured by freezing unless 
filled with water, while freezing would 
soon destroy the latter whether full of 
water or not. If there is an abundance of 
small stones to be gotten rid of, trenches 
may be dug for the foundation of the road- 
bed that will also serve for draining as 
well, but a clear outlet must be provided, 
or soil will soon settle in among the stones 
and the drain be clogged. 

The preliminary grading, t.c., rough grad- 
ing of a new lawn, should have been made 
a month or two before it is to be seeded, 
if possible, that the settling of the soil may 
have been completed. 

Not less than ten inches of fine surface 
soil should be put over the rough grading 
to be worked over and be made a rich seed- 
bed. The more this soil can be worked the 
better. After it has been roughly raked 
over it should be allowed to settle for a 
few days, and then worked over again. If 
of large extent the acme or spring-toothed 
harrow may be used for this purpose. 

The surface of the lawn should slope 
evenly away from the buildings so that all 
surface water will quickly drain off. 

If the soil is not already rich it should 
be made so by the use of fine, rich stable 
manure, or lawn fertilizers made largely of 


fine bone and tankage, or other organic 
materials, and wood ashes. Fertilizers con- 
taining potash or soda salts are likely to 
injure the young grass seedlings, unless ap- 
plied a long time before the grass seed is 
sown, or the land has been worked over 
many times after its application. 

Wood ashes and fine ground bone makes 
a very Satisfactory lawn fertilizer, used at 
the rate of two tons of the former to one 
of the latter, per acre, or about 25 lbs. and 
12 lbs. respectively, per square rod. Be- 
fore seed is sown the surface should be 
freshly raked in several directions with 
long-toothed iron rakes until it is perfectly 
satisfactory from every point of view. 
Along the edges of the walks and drives a 
line of turf should be laid, or the edges 
will become broken before the grasses are 
large enough to trim. 


KIND OF GRASSES TO USE 


The best grasses for the general lawn are 
the June grass (Kentucky blue grass), 
and red tops (Bent grasses), used in equal 
quantities at the rate of four or five bush- 
els per acre, and ten pounds of white clo- 
ver. If the lawn is more or less under the 
shade of trees some of the fine grasses 
that grow well in the shade should be 
added, like Canada Blue Grass, Meadow 
Fescue, Sweet Vernal, etc. The lawn grass 
mixtures sold by dealers, if the seed is 
new, are especially useful, as they contain 
many kinds of seeds, and no matter what 
the soil or exposure, some of them will be 
sure to grow. 


SOWING THE SEEDS 


Grass seeds should be sown in a newly 
worked soil. Rake over a portion, then 
sow the seed and rake it in, and take an- 
other portion. One not skilled in this will 
sow more evenly if the seed is divided 
into two or three lots, sowing them across 
the land in several directions. In raking 
in the seed, the rake must be held lightly, 
that the soil and seed may not be bunched. 
Whether a roller should be used or not de- 
pends upon several conditions. If the land 
is fairly moist and extreme drouth does 
not follow, rolling will be best, but in a 
rather dry soil and followed by extreme 
drouth for several weeks the moisture is 
less rapidly carried away if the surface soil 
is left light and mellow. The young grass 
plants will burn off in the hot sun more 
quickly on rolled than unrolled land. A 
newly seeded lawn should not be cut with 
a lawn mower until the surface has become 
so well established as not to be injured by 
the wheels. A light, sharp scythe run 
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carefully over the lawn to cut off weeds and contend with. The first consideration is to 
the coarsest grasses is all that is needed for take care of the surface water, carrying it 
many weeks. All such clippings should be away from the buildings and_ preventing 
carefully raked off, as in this stage of its standing in ponds near the buildings. 

growth the young grass plants are ‘easily Deep depressions should be filled up, 
smothered. Should weeds seem to be in- abrupt surfaces smoothed off and as good 
juring the grass plants, it will pay at this a seed bed provided as possible. Fine rich 
stage of growth to place wide planks upon — soil may be spread over the old grasses to 
the surface and dig them out with a pointed — the depth of two or three inches, and many 
knife, then scatter more grass seed and roll of the grasses will work up through, but 
it in. ‘The first year is the critical time if covered much deeper than this, entire 
with the lawn, and surplus grass seed new seeding must be depended upon. If 
should be on the land ready to grow where’ the land is very uneven we need fill up 
vacant spaces occur. An abundance of only an inch or so at a time, once in the 
water is necessary to keep a lawn in good — spring and again in the fall, each time sow- 
condition, but it should never be put on ing grass seed, when, after a few years, 
newly seeded lawns in such a way as to’ the surface will become wer and in 
bake the surface soil. A sprinkler pro- the meantime we have had a fairly good 
ducing a fine mist is best for the young lawn. If the land is moist cd springy a 
shoots, and the night is the best time in heavy roller run over it in the spring will 
which to apply it. Enough water must be press the grass roots in place, and will 
used to wet down below the roots, or the | start growth more quickly than would be 


rapid evaporation following a light water- the case without it. 

ing will leave the surface so baked that The best time for sowing grass seeds 
in the end it is worse than none at all. upon an old lawn is in August, nature’s 
After the grasses have become well estab- natural seeding time, in the fall just before 
lished the lawn-mower should be used fre- the ground freezes up and very early in 


quently, cutting high from the ground and — the spring. In order to have a good lawn 
removing all long clippings that might the entire surface must be covered with 
smother the young plants. If the growth — grass. 

is not rapid and of a rich green color, a 


, very light dressing of nitrate of soda or FREQUENT CUTTING 
sulphate of ammonia, from 200 to 300 
pounds per acre, sown just before a rain, Frequent cutting of the old lawn is espe- 


or a very light dressing of very fine rich — cialiy necessary, and many a grass plot has 
manure, will give it a very vigorous start. been turned into a respectable lawn by 
mowing once or twice a week 
Continuous cutting is without doubt the 
best treatment for the lawn, but whether 
this shall be so frequent that the very short 
clippings drop and remain on the surface, 
or be made only when the grasses have 
reached two or three inches in length and 
the clippings caught in a hopper or swept 
up and carried to the compost pile, or used 
as a mulch, is a matter of varied opinion. 
Frequent clipping is economy of time, ef- 
fort and wear and tear of the machine, but 
few of us are able always to cut when the 
desired one-half or one inch growth has 
taken place, and we sometimes have to rake 
off the heavy cutting to prevent the grass 
roots under it from damping off (decay- 
ing). The length of cutting will depend 
much upon the vigor of the grasses. At 
the first cutting in the spring I would clip 
very close, to get rid of the “old fog,” or 
dead leaves, at the roots, then later raise 
the knives a half inch to an inch or so to 
produce a soft, mossy carpet. To adjust 
the blades of a lawn-mower so that it will 
cut well and yet not run hard, requires 
much mechanical skill and good judgment. 
The modern machine is so made that if kept 
IMPROVING THE SURFACE well adjusted it is self sharpening, and may 
be run years without being “sharpened.” 
We often find very uneven surfaces, more An abundance of oil—good machine oil with 
or less permanent from the growth of a little kerosene in it—and the frequent 
trees, shrubs or plants upon it, or build- — slight adjusting of the screws, will keep the 
ings, walls or other artificial objects to machine in good working order. 


IMPROVING THE OLD LAWN 


Probably there are more old lawns that 
it is desirable to improve than new ones to 
be made, and many and perhaps more diffi- 
cult problems are presented in this work. 
In considering these we must first look at 
the nature of the land and what there may 
be in the way of grasses, trees, shrubs, etc., 
already upon it. We must especially note 
what kind of grasses thrive upon the land 
and encourage such to make their best 
growth, unless, of course, they are unde- 
sirable kinds. ‘There is less opportunity to 
improve the soil of the old lawn than the 
new one. We may remove surplus water 
by under-draining and we may enrich it 
by surface dressing, but few will be found 
that can be plowed or deeply worked. A 
dressing of a half-inch to an inch of fine 
rich manure on the surface just before the 
ground freezes up in the fall, and the ap- 
plication of lawn grass seed in April and 
August is about the limit of what we can do 
to improve the soil surface. 























ARE ANIMALS SYMPATHETIC? 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


PROTECTIVE COLORATION 


ECENTLY in these pages I intimated 

that I thought Mr. Wallace worked his 
theory of protective coloration pretty hard 
at times. 

Following Grant Allen, he even thinks 
that nuts are protectively colored; and the 
reason assigned is that they are not to be 
eaten. But without the agency of the birds 
and the squirrels how are the heavy nuts 
such as the chestnut, beechnut, acorn, but- 
ternut and the like, to be scattered? The 
blue-jay is often busy hours at a time in 
the fall, planting chestnuts and acorns, and 
red squirrels carry butternuts and walnuts 
far from the parent trees, and place them 
in forked limbs and holes for future use. 
Of course, many of these fall to the ground 
and take root. If the protective coloration 
of the nuts then were effective, it would 
defeat a purpose which every tree and shrub 
and plant has at heart, namely, the scat- 
tering of its seed. I notice that the button 
balls on the sycamores are protectively col- 
ored also, and certainly they do not crave 
concealment, nothing eats them. It is true 
that they hang on the naked trees till 
spring when no concealment is possible. 
It is also true that the jays and the crows 
carry away the chestnuts: from the open 
burrs on the trees where no color scheme 
would conceal them. But the squirrels 
find them upon the ground even beneath 
the snow, being guided, no doubt, by the 
sense of smell. 

The hickory nut is almost white; why 
does not it seek concealment also? It is 
just as helpless as the others, and is just 
as sweet-meated. It occurs to me that 
birds can do nothing with it on account of 
its thick shell; it needs therefore to attract 
some four-footed creature that will carry 
it away from the parent tree, and this is 
done by the mice and the squirrels. But 
if this is the reason of its whiteness, there 
is the dusky butternut and the black wal- 
nut, both more or less concealed by their 
color, and yet having the same need of 
some creature to scatter them. 

The seeds of the maple and of the ash 
and the linden are obscurely colored, and 
they are winged; hence, they do not need 
the aid of any creature in their dissemina- 
tion. To say that this is the reason of 
their dull unattractive tints, would be an 
explanation on a par with much that one 
hears about the significance of animal and 
vegetable coloration. Why is corn so 
bright colored, and wheat and barley so 
dull, and rice so white? No doubt there 
is a reason in each case, but I doubt if 
that reason has any relation to the sur- 
rounding animal life. 

It is fairly evident that the flowers have 
color and perfume to attract the insects to 


aid in their fertilization—a need so para- 
mount with all plants, because plants that 
are fertilized by aid of the ‘wind have very 
inconspicuous flowers. It seems equally 
true that the high colors of most fruits is 
to attract some hungry creature to come 
and eat them and thus scatter the seeds. 
From the dwarf cornel, or bunch berry, in 
the woods, to the red-thorn in the fieids, 
every fruit-bearing plant and shrub and 
tree seems to advertise itself to the passer- 
by in its bright hues. Apparently there is 
no other use to the plant of the fleshy peri- 
carp than to serve as a bait or wage for 
some animal to come and sow its seed. 
Why, then, should it not take on these al- 
luring colors to help along this end? And 
yet there comes the thought, may not this 
scarlet and gold of the berries and tree 
fruits be the inevitable result of the chemis- 
try of ripening, as it is with the autumn 
foliage? What benefit to the tree directly 
or indirectly is all this wealth of color of 
the autumn? Many of the toad-stools are 
highly colored also; how do they profit by 
it? Many of the shells upon the beach are 
very showy, to what end? Is there any- 
thing that eats the hip of the wild rose? 
Yet, behold its high color. The cherry- 
birds find the pale ox-hearts as readily as 
they do the brilliant Murillos, and the dull 
blue cedar berries, and the duller drupes 
of the lotus do not hide from them or from 
the robins. But it is true that the greenish 
white grapes in the vineyard do not suffer 
from the attacks of the birds as do the blue 
and red ones. 

The seeds of some wild fruit, such as the 
climbing bitter-sweet, are so soft that it 
seems impossible they should pass through 
the gizzard of a bird and not be destroyed. 
The seeds of the barberry, again, are rather 
hard, but what eats this highly acrid fruit? 
I have never seen a bird touch it. In my 
neighborhood the fruit hangs untouched 
till it decays and drops in the spring. 

The fruit of the sumac comes the nearest 
to being a cheat of anything I know of in 
nature—a collection of seeds covered with 
a flannel coat with just a perceptible acid 
taste, and all highly colored. Unless the 
seed itself is digested what is there to 
tempt the bird to devour it, or to reward it 
for so doing? 

In the tropics one sees fruits that do not 
become bright colored on ripening, such as 
the bread fruit, the custard apple, the nase- 
berry, the mango. And tropical foliage 
never colors up as does the foliage of 
northern trees. 





A SQUIRREL IN THE RYE 


An intelligent man who I have every rea- 
son to believe thought he was telling the 
exact truth, once said to me that he had 
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seen a red squirrel gather kernels of green 
rye and spread them upon the wall to dry 
before storing them up for winter use. 
The green grain would, of course, spoil if 
packed away in a tree cavity, and the squir- 
ia knew this. I cannot credit the man 
with having seen correctly, or at least, of 
having interpreted correctly what he saw. 
He has doubtless seen a squirrel eating the 
grain from green rye heads, and it is not 
improbable that the squirrel let fall some 
kernels upon the wall, and that later he 
or another squirrel came along and ate 
them or carried them off. It is the deliber- 
ate curing and the storing up for later use— 
that one is skeptical about. Rye is green in 
June, and when the squirrel stores up food, 
which he only does in a tentative kind of 
way, he does not do so till late in the fall. 
I have no knowledge that he even stores 
up grain of any sort, only nuts. He has no 
cheek pouches like the chipmunk in which 
to carry grain. The nuts he holds in his 
teeth. 


ANIMAL SYMPATHY 


An Iowa correspondent asks me to give 
him my opinion as to whether or not any 
of the dumb animals have sympathy, and 
added that a minister at a funeral in their 
town had said that no animal except man 
was capable of sympathy. I agree with the 
minister. Sympathy, I think, is beyond the 
lower animals. When we sympathize with 
a person we put ourselves in his or her 
place; we feel sorry for him; we pity him; 
we would gladly alleviate his suffering— 
all of which implies more or less imagina- 
tion and disinterested regard. Suscepti- 
bility to the sufferings of others is one of 
many higher attributes. When sympathy 
was born the race was lifted above the 
purely animal plane. The next step is tak- 
ing the sufferings of others upon yourself, 
which is the highest form of altruism. Pure 
selfishness rules the lower animals, and 
necessarily so. Sympathy is not necessary 
for the continuance of the species, but affec- 
tion for their young is. Animals certainly 
have a feeling of comradeship for each 
other, and experience something like grief 
at separation, yet a dog or a cat or a horse 
or a cow will sniff at the body of its dead 
fellow with apparent unconcern. A cry of 
distress among the birds will bring every 
bird within hearing to the spot, and cause 
them to be more or less agitated, but it 
is only because they are alarmed for their 
own safety: a common enemy may be 
about. In the herd and the flock a sick 
or wounded member is often fallen upon 
by its fellows and destroyed. If any ani- 
mal ever experiences the emotion we call 
sympathy it is, of course, the dog. The 


dog has so long been the companion of man 
that he often shows in his nature a trace 
of the purely human. 
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SHAM NATURAL HISTORY PHOTOGRAPHS 

In my criticism of Mr. Williams’ beaver 
story in last month’s OurinG I referred to 
what I considered an excellent paper on 
the beaver in a magazine of last April by 
Joseph Brunner. The photographs that ac- 
companied it were remarkable and convinc- 
ing. No one had ever before, so far as I 
can learn, been able to get photographs of 
beavers working. Now, Mr. Brunner 
comes out with a paper on Our Ruffed 
Grouse, accompanied by photographs that 
are not convincing. They even make one 
question the genuineness of his beaver pic- 
tures. Have we reached the period of sham 
photographs as well as of sham observa- 
tions in natural history? Very few peo- 
ple have had an opportunity to see the 
beaver in its native haunts, and so are easily 
deceived in regard to it. Not so with the 
ruffed grouse. Nearly every countryman 
knows something about its ways and habits. 
If anything in its natural history is well 
established it is that its sound in drumming 
is made with the wings. I have myself 
seen the partridge drum many times. The 
sound is not of the voice, but of those 
strong concave wings beating rapidly 
against the sides of the bird’s own breast. 
In flight the sound is the same, though 
not so loud nor so modulated. But Mr. 
Brunner pictures a grouse on a log in the 
woods making the sound without any move- 
ment of the wings. The bird is supposedly 
manufacturing the thunder in its own crop. 
I believe this to be a fake picture. 

The photograph also which Mr. Brunner 
gives of two cock partridges fighting in 
the woods is evidently a made-up picture 
from stuffed birds. How could any pho- 
tographer be at the right place at the right 
time to catch such a casual scene as that? 


HOW ANIMALS ESCAPE EXTERMINATION 


How is the balance of life on the globe 
maintained? Why have not species exter- 
minated species? Why have not the birds 
exterminated the insects, and the hawks 
and owls exterminated the birds? Be- 
cause the insects are so much more pro- 
lific than the birds and the birds so much 
more prolific than the hawks and owls. 
The hawks and owls are also more re- 
stricted as to food. The more adaptive an 
animal is the greater are the chances of 
surviving. If wolves and foxes could 
browse like deer and sheep and rabbits, 
they would be as numerous as these latter 
species. 

The potato bug has unduly increased in 
the East because its food is abundant, and 
its enemies have not appeared. The forest 
worms threatened to destroy the maple 
woods of some sections, till its enemy, the 
ichnuman fly, appeared. Rabbits have in- 
creased unduly in Australia because their 
natural enemies have not kept pace. 











THE INDIVIDUALITY OF DOGS 
RESULTS OF INBREEDING 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


NE of the most fascinating studies 

about a kenne! is the individuality of 
dogs. To a man who has any of the spirit 
of the naturalist, it is an unending pleasure 
to watch the character of a dog manifest 
itself spontaneously. 1 think that it will not 
be without interest to amateur readers if I 
mention a few instances now before me. 

One of the most attractive setter bitches 
in the country has in her public life a much 
more pretentious name, but I will call her 
Belle. She has been handled against many 
famous field trial winners and, perhaps, has 
few superiors in style, speed and range. Yet 
in the kennel she seems dull and sleeps an 
extraordinary proportion of the time. Every 
afternoon, however, at approximately a 
regular hour, she starts up, full of ginger, 
plunges out in the yard and races around 
for an hour at the top of her speed. She 
usually tries to induce some other dog to 
race with her. Whether or not she finds a 
partner, she goes through this exercise at 
top speed. 

I am not going to argue about the reasons 
for her peculiarity, except to suggest that 
her capacity for high-class performance 
probably has some relation to her habit of 
completely resting her entire nervous sys- 
tem during four-fifths of the day. What 
she does appears to have no relation to any 
training or artificial habit inculcated by 
man. 

Another point in her individuality is that 
she invariably looks as if she had just come 
out of a bath. In winter I do not permit 
bathing in my kennel, and there is very lit- 
tle brushing. Most of the dogs wear a 
dingy look before they get out into the 
cleansing bushes and grass in the spring. 
This bitch has a well-marked blue belton 
body and a flat coat. She does not appear 
to take any pains with herself, but con- 
stantly presents this appearance of dainty 
freshness. 

When people talk about heredity as be- 
ing governed by mathematical laws, I al- 
ways think of the immense differences 
which often, perhaps always, appear in 
brothers and sisters of the same dog lit- 
ters. I have now a brother and sister by 
Count Whitestone. They are of the same 
color and general make-up, but totally dif- 
ferent in character. The dog is aggressive 
and inclined to be belligerent. The bitch is 
all amiability and gentleness. This is not 
to be called the difference of sex, because 
in many other litters the contrast of char- 
acters will be reversed. 

There is a brace of pointers which illus- 
trate how hard it is to estimate speed ex- 
cept in actual competitions. King is a 


large black and white dog of elastic move- 
met. He moves with his head up and a 
long, swinging stride. After studying him 
some time, I have come to the conclusion 
that he is by a considerable margin the fast- 
est field dog anywhere near St. Louis. To 
see him traveling alone, I doubt whether 
any man would rate him as of more than 
moderate speed. Put him out with another 
dog and he will be moving easily while the 
other is all out. 

I had occasion to notice this difference 
a few days ago. There was at the kennel 
a new arrival—an Irish setter bitch—some- 
thing below the average size. The kennel 
man asked me to come out and look at her, 
as he believed that she was the fastest 
Irish setter he had ever seen. When turned 
out I did think she was going a tremendous 
clip for an Irish lass. I told the kennel- 
man to bring the pointer. The two were 
thrown off together and the poor little bitch 
could scarcely keep near him, though he 
was going without effort and she was at 
her top-notch. 

The other pointer, Ben, illustrates the 
opposite type. He is an earnest and busy 
dog, very taking in style and apparently 
fast. He is of compact build and short- 
gaited. Most men would call him faster 
than King if the two were tried separately. 
In actual competition Ben is ridiculously 
outclassed. 

This comparison of two pointers is to 
me a constant reminder of the worthless- 
ness of encomiums passed on the speed of 
dogs which are not now living. No man 
who has not some certain means of com- 
parison should ever say that a dead dog 
was faster than is a living fast one. 


THE AGE FOR TRAINING 


A correspondent asks how old a setter or 
pointer puppy should be before the process 
of training with the gun. I do not much 
believe in laying down rigid rules about any 
young anmial. In the case of field dogs, it 
depends upon one’s own taste and upon 
the purpose he has in view. 

A field trial dog should be trained very 
little before he is a year old. Any sports- 
man who admires fast, wide-ranging and 
courageous dogs should observe the same 
rule. But if one prefers discipline I should 

say that the sooner the training begins the 
better; adding only that the discipline 
should be applied with some discretion. 

One of the most agreeable dogs for sin- 
gle-bird shooting I have known was taught 
a number of tricks to order before he was 
four months old. No severity, however, 
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was ever applied to his training. The gen- 
eral principle of his education was that 
whatever he did was to be done with refer- 


ence to the wishes of his owner. He was 
constantly looking for instruction and al- 


ways had one eye and one ear on the gun. 
He suited his owner exactly and that gen- 
tleman to this day insists with copious il- 


lustrations that no other such dog ever 
lived. 
That was the taste of the man. A man 


of another kind would not be seen with a 
dog which cantered around in a hundred- 


yard range and was always looking for 
orders. 
INBREEDING 
To the student of breeding, the results 


of inbreeding are an exhaustless source of 
information. For myself, | have never been 
able to understand upon what basis of as- 
certained fact arose the belief which pre- 
vails even among scientific men that in- 
breeding increases nervous weakness and 
tends to dwarf the size, strength and vigor. 
I have seen hundreds of cases of close in- 
breeding and never saw a single fact to 
suggest such a conclusion. It is true, of 
course, that if neurotic specimens and puny 
specimens are used for the experiment, the 
result will be neurotic and puny; but any- 
body can take exceptionally big, strong and 
nervously stable specimens and _ increase 
those qualities steadily. 

Some time ago I mentioned in 
the experiment of Col. McCarty, of West- 
ern Maryland, in pointers. He took a 
half-brother and sister, then from that cross 
a full brother and sister, and from that lit- 
ter another full brother and sister. I do 
not know in history where there is an ex- 
ample of closer breeding. Col. McCarty 
kindly sent me a youngster from this ex- 
periment. He was a large, healthy, power- 
ful and rugged dog. When a little less than 
a year old he was run over by a trolley car 
and killed. But there is not a_ slightest 
reason to suppose that any weak constitu- 
tional quality would have developed. In 
this case I did recognize what I have always 
seen in examples of extremely close breed- 
ing. This young dog had lost most of the 
acquired outline of head which has been 
produced by breeding for a standard in 
looks. His ears were short, his muzzle 
rather pointed and his skull round. In 
other words, he reproduced the ancestral, 
crude type. I do not have much faith in 
atavism as far as that means reverting to 
some particular ancestor, but I know that 
in nearly all the cases of very close inbreed- 
ing which have come under my notice, there 
is a strong tendency to cut out all inter- 
mediate stages of advancement in artificial 


OUTING 


chari icteristics and to revert to general orig- 
inal types. 
Another case of close inbreeding was that 
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of Mr. Martin, of Winfield, Kansas. Some 
years ago, I gave a friend a setter bitch 
puppy, which passed into Mr. Martin's 
hands. She was bred to Marie’s Sport, a 
dog related to her in several lines. Mr. 
Martin retained a brace of puppies, male 
and female. After a time he wished to raise 
some puppies. ‘There was no stud dog in 
the neighborhood which he fancied, and he 
tried breeding together brother and sister. 
He has a dog from this litter which is now 
mature. The animal is much larger, more 
vigorous and more intelligent than either 
his mother or father. 

Perhaps the young dog which attracted 
most attention during the past field trial 
season was the setter, “Bondhu Wind’en. He 
was run as a bye dog in the championship 
stake at Grand Junction, and performed 
so brilliantly in the three hours that some 
of the experts believed that he would have 
won the stake if he had been regularly en- 
tered. I need not go into argument to 
show how this was an extraordinary per- 
formance in a derby dog. Looking at 
Bondhu, some of the theorists would say 
that he showed the results of inbreeding, 
since he is rather small, though muscular 
and vigorous. But it happens that his two 
full brothers are dogs of large size and ex- 
ceptionally masculine character. Except in 
the matter of style, they are all pretty near- 
ly of his class in the field. So that in this 
litter, taken as a whole, the close inbreeding 
proves a case rather in favor of close breed- 
ing. 

The future historian will, perhaps, take 

3ondhu as an example of the dwarfing ef- 
fects of the inbreeding system, since he is 
much the most famous of the lot and will 
have the largest place in the records. Some 
other man could, however, take the two 
brothers and cite them as proof that in- 
breeding increases size and power. To me, 
the conclusion is that inbreeding of itself 
does not amount to a hill of beans one way 
or the other. 

Let me, however, tell the whole truth as 
far as I have it under my eyes. There is 
a pack or family of beagles near St. Louis 
which has been closely inbred for six or 
seven generations. Nobody knows exactly 
how the inbreeding has been carried on, 
since the owner had no plans beyond enter- 
taining such faith in his dogs that he would 
not admit any outside blood. Twelve or 
fifteen years ago he obtained a pair, which 
were, according to his light, of unexampled 
merit. Ele has kept the pack perfectly pure, 
but has paid no attention to the mating. 
He kept his pack in an inclosure, and when 
he wanted a litter of puppies would simply 
turn the bitch in with the bunch. His 
method has resulted in a considerable di- 
minishing of size. Those now in his pos- 
session are very small, but they are of re- 
markable nose, stamina and accuracy of 
work. What these beagle instances prove, 
I will leave to the philosophers. 











THE RETURN OF 


BOB WHITE 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


ND now begins what should be the 

true sportsman’s busiest season for ob- 
servation. ‘The fly-fisher, of course, has the 
stage all to himself so far as sportsmanlike 
killing is concerned, but it is by no means 
all of the fascinating outdoor work to ac- 
complish the doom of jeweled acrobats, 
which may recklessly leap at seductively 
arranged humbugs. The really accom- 
plished angler by no means depends solely 
upon trout for his daily pleasure. He has, 
or should have, any amount of spare time 
and an eye for a thousand and one other 
things beyond the cold, silvery twist of the 
chosen brook. In fact, the right man scarce 
could follow a few miles of typical trout- 
water without observing many things quite 
as interesting as the boldest trout that ever 
ringed the surface of a pool. And, to me, 
at least, these various: glances either side 
of the water constitute one of the lasting 
charms of that delectable sport—trout-fish- 
ing. 

Where the stream dawdles across a 
moist level crowded with tall, slim sap- 
lings, one is very apt to flush that feathered 
mystery, the woodcock. The trouting comes 
with the May, but the cock came, perhaps, 
as early as the first of March. By night 
he came—the second or third night after 
the big thaw—but only a rubber-booted, 
skulking naturalist- sportsman saw him 
weaving bat-like through the damp _ ob- 
scurity toward the very clump of saplings 
which screened his infantile operations two 
long years before. Since then, he may have 
been to Georgia and back a couple of times, 
for he is a great traveler, and have been 
missed by a dozen crudely developed “Dar- 
kies,” and not a few haughty, but over- 
anxious “Whites.” And here he is again, 
wearing the same old pair of small, but de- 
ceptive wings, and as ready to again take 
a hand in the desperate old game of life 
and death. 

Once in good condition after the North- 
ward flight, the cock loses no time in the 
matters of courtship, matrimony and pad- 
ding the census. The courtship is most in- 
teresting, but it has been witnessed only 
by those who know something of the bird’s 
ways and who have lain upon some half- 
dry log, or knoll, and peered through the 
uncertain light of the earliest spring even- 
ings. A stretch of old pasture, bordered 
with thickets backed by a low-lying wood- 
land, is capital ground for such twilight 
study. The watcher first hears a peculiar, 
sharp note—quack, followed by the shrill- 
ing of the wings as the bird leaves the 
ground; then sees the dark form rapidly 
weaving about. Presently the flight changes 
to a long spiral ascent, after which the bird 
may describe a few great circles, then whis- 
tle sharply and stoop swiftly, to perhaps its 
exact starting-point. The cause for this 


return is, I suspect, an invisible but favor- 
ably impressed female, for when male 
creatures, tweeded, or feathered, scaled, 
woolled, haired, furred, or naked, get to 
doing early spring, twilight fool stunts in 
a miasmatic arena, only booze or beauty 
should be the excuse. ‘The male also struts 
with lowered wings and spread, elevated 
tail; the action being quite similar to the 
well-known display of the peacock, turkey 
and various members of the grouse family. 
I was once greatly astonished to see a sup- 
posedly dead, late fall bird, strut in this 
way as I went to pick him up. He walked 
perhaps a couple of feet, then toppled over 
as dead as a mummy. I cannot explain the 
action—possibly, as did his lady in the 
spring, a pellet of number eight had touched 
his heart a bit? 
The brief courtship ended, the birds lose 
little time over home-building, the nest 
merely consisting of a few leaves drawn to- 
gether i in a small depression of the ground 
in some sheltered nook of the woods. The 
buff, brown-spotted eggs usually number 
four, and may be laid while failing snow 
yet lingers near the nest. The newly 
hatched young are delicate-looking little 
things, covered with yellowish down, mot- 
tled with blackish-brown. Contrary to the 
pevicRboes st of not a few writers, they are 
neither active on their feet nor duu at 
hiding, showing merely a trace of the nerv- 
ous energy and get-to-cover ability of young 
30b Whites and young grouse. In fact, 
for some little time after leaving the shell, 
the young cock is a very tottery sprinter 
and, apparently, seriously handicapped by 
his long bill. The mother is most devoted 
to her practically helpless babies, and after 
an alarm, is almost certain to remove them 
one by one to a safer retreat. To do this, 
she gets astride the youngster and with her 
legs presses it firmly against her body, 
then gently flutters up and away, returning 
till all have been removed. I have more 
than once witnessed this touching little per- 
formance, and anyone stumbling upon a 
young cock may do the same, providing he 
will quietly retire to some cover, remain 
motionless and alert. The sight is ample 
reward for the usually brief vigil. The 
mother, driven from the young, is apt to 
simulate lameness of wing or leg to draw 
away the intruder in what, of course, is 
vain pursuit. I have heard her, while she 
was tumbling about pretending lameness, 
utter a peculiar quacking note, which seems 
to have escaped the notice of some of our 
highest authorities. 
WOUNDED BIRDS 

For the benefit of young shooters—and 
such older hands as may improve thereby, 
I would say—when you have fired at a bird, 
of any species, and apparently have clean 
missed that same, keep a shrewd eye on 
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it so far as it may be seen. Not seldom, 
what you are sure is a lost bird, actually is 
hit and falls unnoticed far away, never to 
rise again. I have often seen low-crossing 
ducks hold their even flight for perhaps two 
or three hundred yards, then suddenly col- 
lapse. That was a case of perhaps only a 
single pellet and internal bleeding. When 
a bird goes tearing away with an occasional 
waver in its flight “and its hinder parts wag- 
ging curiously, keep your eye on it. The 
back is injured, and when that bird goes to 
ground, or water, it will stop there, and you 
can get it if you have marked it well. A 
bird that whirls round and round, then 
climbs up, higher and higher in a decreas- 
ing spiral, either is blinded, or fatally in- 
jured about the head or neck. No matter 
how high, or far it may twist, it is yours, 
providing you can get to the spot where it 
falls. It is a kindly, sportsmanlike thing to 
spare no pains to follow and secure any 
wounded quarry, and the act also may do 
good in another direction. For instance, I 
once mortally offended one haughty old 
Canada gander that honked defiance at what 
he deemed to be a safe distance. I hit him 
hard with both barrels, but he struggled 
for three-quarters of a mile and finally fell 
in the center of the only dry road crossing 
the great waste of mud and water. I 
ploughed after him for half a mile, then 
reached going which meant over the waders 
and wet up to your cinch. Just as I’d 
got as wet as I could, a man—or rather 
a thing—seated in a sulky drawn by a 
a handsome trotter, appeared upon the scene 
and halted where I knew lay my gander. 
The man raised the prize so I could enjoy 
a good look at it, then beckoned me on. 
When I had floundered within about one 
hundred yards, my Good Samaritan placed 
his thumb against (I fancy) the end of his 
nose, wiggled his fingers a bit, then the 
outfit sped off at the trotter’s best gait. I 
think my remarks would have lit asbestos 
shavings, for he was so humped up in his 
ulster that even goose loads could do but 
little. On the other hand, when you have 
truly covered a bird’s vitals and, according 
to your knowledge and belief, hit it fair 
with both barrels, and it still continues 
speeding toward the Arctic, or wherever it 
may be bound for and there raises a lusty 
brood, then—well, just make up your mind 
that you missed and whatever else you may 
do, don’t tell a hard-luck story to your 
suffering friends. 

Remember, this, of course, to the young 
sportsman, that no shrewd veteran either 
bothers over his own misses or takes any 
stock in the hard-luck yarn. To his trained 
mental vision, your description calls up a 
perfect picture of the scene and incident 
and he at once knows how much, or how 
little, truth you are loaded with. It is 
dificult for a young nimrod to keep in 
mind the fact that the listener probably 
knows ten times as much about the subject 
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as does the teller of the wondrous tale, as is 
not seldom attested by a sly wink at who- 
ever else may be present. I just dote upon 
that eager enthusiasm, so long as it don’t lie 
itself black in the face, but beyond that, it 
is apt to prove tiresome. 


THE GRAY SQUIRREL 


In a recent number of Shooting and Fish- 
ing and while speaking of the gray squirrel, 
a contributor says: “There seems to be a 
considerable confusion regarding the iden- 
tity of this species, some hunters in a day’s 
bag securing what they declare are two 
varieties, the black and the gray; but it is 
now settled among scientists that the black 
squirrels are simply the gray in another 
coat, and it has repeatedly been proved 
that the female gray often brings forth one 
or two dark-brown or black young ones 
in a litter of five or six.” 

I wonder what the boys of the old bri- 
gade, and the negroes of Western Ontario 
will have to say concerning this statement. 
In the old days, the black squirrels used to 
appear in great numbers at irregular (some 
claimed seven-year) periods, and squirrel- 
shooting was the great sport for lads who 
had not quite graduated as wing-shots. I 
once killed thirty-odd black squirrels in a 
day, also many bags of from five to fifteen 
or so in the woods of Kent and Essex 
counties, but I never shot a gray squirrel 
until I went into the Michigan woods. In. 
Oceana County I killed one black specimen 
and it was a novelty to the men of the 
big lumber camp. In our home collection 
of stuffed creatures are—a black squirrel, 
an almost white one with a little slate color 
about the head; a fox-squirrel, gray above, 
yellowish-brown below; a gray squirrel, 
white below; a specimen gray all over, no 
white, and also red and flying squirrels and 
the chipmunk. Now, while I know a heap 
more about birds than I know, or care, 
about squirrels, it does seem that the once 
so abundant blacks were not modeled like 
the, in that country, rare grays. The latter 
appeared much stouter, more of a rabbit 
model, and the beautiful tail longer-haired 
and rounder in form than the other’s sa- 
ble plume. I have seen not a few blacks 
with more or less grizzled coats of both 
grayish and brownish casts, and we igno- 
ramuses used to consider these specimens 
cross-breds between the gray and the black. 
I have seen grays with blackish patches 
upon the under parts, but I never saw a 
specimen about half in half in coat, or in 
any condition betokening the transition be- 
tween one coat and the other. All told, I 
must have seen at least a couple of thou- 
sand blacks, but none so marked as to sug- 
gest any changing of coat. If science now 


declares the two to be a single species, 
science most likely is telling the truth, but 
if so, then science lied like a thief not so 
Changes quite as extra- 


many years ago. 
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ordinary take place in the coats of many 
other creatures, notably hares, Northern 
foxes, etc., and in the plumage of ptarmi- 
gan and several species of water-fowl, also 
among our best-known birds of prey. If 
such a change takes place in the case of the 
squirrel, I don’t quite savy the sequence, 
but science surely will solve it all, perhaps 
reveal still more curious things! Possibly 
a wood-mouse changes into a chipmunk, 
the munk into a red squirrel, the red into 
a black (sort of rouge et noir game), and 
the black, as he ages, into a gray. I’ve 
done the last myself! 

And then what noble possibilities are 
opened. For instance, consider the many 
hoppy-skippy-jumpy thing. A flea devel- 
opes into a cricket, the cricket into a grass- 
hopper, the grasshopper into a grass-frog, 
the frog into a hop-toad, the toad into a 
bullfrog, the bull into a cottontail, the cot- 
tontail into a jack-rabbit, the jack into a 
wallaby, the wallaby into an old man kan- 
garoo, the ‘kang’ into a gold-claim jumper, 
whom a few unscientific, but obstinate peo- 
ple compel to jump the entire antipodean 
continent. In human-kind, we have more 
definite knowledge, but in this case the 
progress is more apt to be circular, which 
means that a long-enduring mortal eventu- 
ally will arrive at his starting-point. Sci- 
ence has said that our original parents were 
fish. Science needn’t have bothered, for 
every sane person knows that every ex- 
tremely young man is a natural-born suck- 
er, which same is our most useless fish. 
And prove that young man ever so bril- 
liant, he at most can be only a shiner, be 
it as a gold-fish, or a silver king. But a 
heap more times than he is aware of he is 
just a lobster, a good sole, or a mere piker, 
a codder, a flat-fish, a blue one, or a shark 
that later poses as a striped bass in some 
State aquarium. 


RED FOX 


Not long since I heard a red-hot argu- 
ment over the question of shooting foxes, 
one man claiming that no sportsman would 
dream of pulling trigger on Reynard, his 
friend taking the opposite side. As usually 
happens, both parties said a good deal more 
than they really meant, could prove or 
would stand for in cold blood. Neither 
had enjoyed very intimate relations with 
foxes, and because one had been brought 
up in the South and the other in New Eng- 
land their views upon what they had ab- 
sorbed from books rather than experience 
in the field caused them to differ in the 
merry old bull-headed way. Finally, the 
question “Would you, as a sportsman, shoot 
a fox?” was plumped at me, and I had to 
explain that the two reasons why I wouldn’t 
would be clean misses with both barrels. 
Thereupon came a smart cross-fire of mixed 
approbation and reviling. Now, so far as 
the argument was concerned, each party 
was right according to his lights, as each 


* some grand museum—i.e. 9 
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was wrong in endeavoring to apply his 
theories of sport to fields for which they 
were neither suitable nor intended. Because 
fox-hunting has long been, and still is, a 
dashing and most important sport of Old 
England does not necessarily mean as much 
for it in New England, where conditions 
are vastly different and the nature of the 
country forbids what really are the endur- 
ing charms of hunting in the older land. 
If I lived in a hunting country—i.e., where 
riding to hounds had its followers—there 
would be neither sportsmanship nor sense 
in my shooting a fox, which, if unshot, 
would afford sport for a lot of very decent 
people. Sportsmanship would not tolerate 
such an act, because one of the best iea- 
tures of true sport is manliness, which of 
necessity includes courteous consideration 
of others. In a non-hunting country, I’d 
not only shoot a fox, but I’d go to consider- 
able trouble to get one fair crack at him. 
If dead foxes could speak, there might be 
some small testimony in this direction. 
Reynard is deadly foe to all get-atable small 
game—notably hares, rabbits, grouse and 
Bob-Whites, and the very last party I’d 
care to have on my shooting-grounds is 
th: keen-nosed, tireless thug in the red 
sweater. That fox-shooting in winter is 
no poor sport will be claimed by many who 
have waited in the white silence till a faint 
tonguing from over the hills and far away 
told that hounds were driving the red rogue 
straight to the ambushed gun. 


STUDY NATURE 


If my younger readers desire to taste the 
real joys of what may be termed refined 
and scientific sportsmanship, let them now 
begin a course of good reading and intelli- 
gent outdoor study. A few reliable bird- 
books are necessary for the ground-work, 
for unless one first masters at least the ru- 
diments of ornithology, he cannot accom- 
plish anything worth while. Lacking the 
too-often sneered-at book-lore, he is some- 
thing like a novice without a catalogue in 
he sees many 
beautiful and interesting things without 
grasping the true importance of one-half of 
what is before him. Nature-study, like law, 
medicine and so on, demands no trifling 
amount of preparatory work, and it is work 
well worth a thorough doing. Once prop- 
erly grounded in the rudiments of his craft, 
the student practically commands a new 
world, and a very fascinating and whole- 
some world it is, for beauty is everywhere 
within its bounds. Our few really good 
writers and artists who can place bits of 
the true wild life upon paper, are neither 
wizards nor abnormally developed individ- 
uals, but merely ordinary folk, in the main, 
very like the average reader of this page. 
Like other novices, they had to make a 
start, for there was a time when one husky 
ant could have packed their combined 
knowledge without sweating over the job. 











A FEW FISHING HINTS 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE month of May ushers in the open 

season for black bass in many of the 
States; of these, however, there are few 
lying east of the Alleghanies and north of 
Maryland. Pennsylvania and New York 
being the only exceptions, the latter open- 
ing on May 29th in Long Island waters 
only, and the former on May 2oth, through- 
out the State. There is no close season in 
Massachusetts for black bass, and this fact 
is a reminder of the low esteem in which 
this fish is held as a rule in the New Eng- 
land States. In Maine also there is no pro- 
tecting close season, yet the lowly perch 
cannot be taken from April Ist to July Ist. 
In Virginia black bass can be caught up to 
May 15th, when a close season holds until 
July 1st. In the State of Washington the 
same law prevails as in Virginia. A de- 
fiance of nature’s laws prevails in Delaware, 
as a rod and line fisherman can take black 
bass from March Ist to June Ist, a period 
when they are on their spawning beds, as 
a rule. 

In the North and South 
black bass season opens on May Ist; in 
the District of Columbia, on May 30th; 
Michigan, May 26th; Wisconsin, May 25th; 
in California, May 3oth, and in Iowa on 
May 15th. In the Thousand Islands waters 
of the St. Lawrence River the Canadian 
Government exact a special license, and 
require visiting anglers to employ Canadian 
guides; the license fees for non-residents 
are five dollars for three months and ten 
dollars for six months. There is also a 
special license—for all non-residents — 
required for fishing in the Nepigon River 
and its tributaries, to wit: fifteen dollars 
for a two-weeks privilege; twenty for three 
weeks, and twenty-five for four weeks. 
Non-residents when fishing in other parts 
of the Canadian Provinces and employing 
native guides, are not required to take out 
licenses. 

The States that open up their trout fish- 
ing on the first of May and not before are: 
North Dakota, Vermont, Michigan, Wy- 
oming (only in the Big Horn and North 
Platte rivers and their tributaries; in all 
other waters of Wyoming the open season 
commences on June Ist); Quebec and i 
New Brunswick. In Ontario the season 
opens on April 20th, and in New Mexico 
on May 15th. The general open season in 
the State of Maine for all of the salmon 
or trout family dates from the time when 
the ice leaves the waters of the State, which 
is usually during the latter part of the 
month of April or the early days of May. 

Fly fishing for the Atlantic salmon is 
permitted from February 1st to August 15th 
in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Que- 
bec; in Newfoundland from January 15th 
to September 15th, and in Maine from July 


Dakotas, the 


15th to September 15th. 


TWO INTERESTING QUERIES 


Two interesting queries have reached me; 
one asking if the bed of hemlock twigs 
used by campers-out would not cure con- 
sumption if laid upon all through the sum- 
mer season; the other correspondent wants 
to know if pot fishing is as prevalent now 
as it was twenty-five years ago. These 
queries recall an experience of my own on 
a trout stream, happening more than a 
quarter of a century ago, which will meet, 
measurably, at least, the wishes of these 
correspondents : 


THE HEMLOCK CURE 


During many years my summer vacations 
were spent along the trout streams of Penn- 
sylvania and Northern New Jersey. I re- 
call the last season, or rather the tail-end 
of it, when, with a guide, a worthy wood- 
chopper, I made my headquarters at Bo- 
dines, of which Dr. Up De Graff has writ- 
ten a charming book. We tramped within 
a mile or so of the spring head of Pleasant 
Stream, which — into Lycoming Creek 
near Bodines. Pleasant Stream is now 
owned by a fishing club and is one of the 
loveliest of the many mountain waters of 
Pennsylvania. For at least eight miles the 
fly-caster, when wading, has a sweep on 
either side of thirty feet for his cast. From 
bough-catching he is comparatively free, but 
not so from back-snubbing, that vile nuis- 
ance which destroys more tackle than even 
bunglers naturally do on their first visit to 
a trout run. Back-snubbing, as it is called 
by an old fishing friend of ours, occurs 
when your point fly catches in the cleft of 
a rock or a tuft of dense moss on the back- 
ward cast and is apt to occur with the best 
of us when using a short rod and making 
a long cast. 

From the hotel to the upper waters of 
Pleasant Stream was about seven miles, the 
last five of which was along the banks of 
the stream, densely wooded, over a faint 
trail made by tramping cows and the feet 
of anglers, through the brush which reached 
the shoulders as we slowly threaded our 
way up stream. I had been for a week past 
afflicted with a severe catarrhal cold, but 
ventured on the outing in the hope that 
good physical results would follow, for 
when we started from the hotel the air was 
balmy and the sky unclouded. 

When we reached the banks of the stream 
where the bushy trail commenced, five miles 
from our proposed camping ground, a 
heavy rain fell and soaked us thoroughly as 
we pushed aside the branches of the short 
underbrush and received the dripping water 
from its foliage and that downpouring from 
the clouds. Not even a deserted lumber 
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hut could be found nor a lean-to of an old 
fishing camp, and when we sought tempo- 
rary shelter under a tree the rain fell upon 
us in little streams as the wind tossed the 
branches to and fro. 

We reached the camping ground just aft- 
er the storm had passed, an hour or so be- 
fore sundown, and the guide deftly, and in 
half an hour, built a rough lean-to with a 


thatched roof of boughs and leaves and a 
great camp fire at which we dried our 


clothes and also a big stock of hemlock 
branches, the-twigs of which, when dried, 
ig to furnish our bedding for the night. 
By this time I was in a bad way; nasal 
passages nearly closed, head almost bursting 
with pain, legs and every joint stiff and 
sore, and worse than all with a dreadful 
presage of the night’s suffering. A panni- 
kin of strong tea was drank, a soda cracker 
eaten and I stretched what seemed to be a 
confused jumble of disjointed limbs, upon 
the hemlock bed. I tossed from side to 
side for a full half hour, scarcely able to 
breathe, with a creel for a pillow, until ex- 
haustion from my long tramp came bring- 
ing blessed oblivion with it, and the last 
thing I remembered was that in my rest- 
lessness my head left the creel pillow and 
my face, particularly the nose, became 
buried in the elastic: twigs of the hemlock 
bed. 

My sleep was deep, yet dreamless, and I 
awoke at the first glimmer of light to see 
the guide with a coffee pot in one hand and 
a loaf of bread in the other going toward 
the camp fire, which he had kept blazing 
and roaring (so he said) all through the 
night. He hailed me with: 

“How is your cold?” 

Singular as it may seem I had not given 
in that early morning a thought to my af- 
fliction of a week past and its severity the 
night before, for my head was as “clear as 
a bell,” my limbs free from soreness and 
all my faculties centered on the pleasure 
of fishing the beautiful and fruitful trout 
water that made music for attuned ears 
twenty rods away. The balsam of the hem- 
lock twigs in which my catarrh-affected 
head ie nose had been buried all night, 
had done the deed, and since that hour I 
have been as firm a believer that all the 
drugs that can be compounded from the 
pharmacopeeia would not be equal as cura- 
tives to a trout outing and a hemlock couch. 
In fact, I am as great a fanatic on this sub- 
ject as an old angling friend of mine, who 
insists that wading a trout brook without 
waterproofs will cure chronic rheumatism. 


OLD-TIME POT FISHING 


Now, this outing had another feature 
about it that meets somewhat the query of 
my second correspondent. It has haunted 
my memory and burdened my conscience 
in a vicarious sort of way for many years. 
At that time, long ago, there were, if I 


recollect right, no restrictions in the size of 


trout caught, and open and close seasons 
were merely paper laws. 

After rods were jointed, casts made up, 
creels adjusted, and belts tightened, we 
started for the stream. ‘lhe guide said as 
we reached it: 

“IT want fish and plenty of them, and to 
make sure of it, I’m going up to the head of 
the brook and fish down. You can fish leis- 
urely down from here and I'll catch you 
about nooning-time.” 

So up he went and down I trudged, knee- 
deep, vigorously casting right and left for 
at least four miles, basketing about a dozen 
fish, ranging from six to eight inches. It 
was a bad day and tiresome work. About 
I pM. the lusty woodchopper hailed me 
from above and soon came up to where I 


was sitting on the grass, stretching my 
water-soaked limbs. I noted the pleased 


expression on his face, and prepared to look 
upon several giant trout and plenty of pre- 
sentable ones. I hailed him with: 

“What luck?” 

‘Glorious,’ came the reply, regurgitating 
itself around among the mammoth bell- 
toned bouiders that were strewed around 
us. He reached me and, lifting the creel 
from his shoulders, cried out until the sym- 
pathetic rocks commenced to resound again. 

“Isn't it a grand catch?” and spread them 
before me with the addenda, “there are 
more trout in that basket than any one man 
has caught this season in one day.” 

They were there sure, but such 
“Fingerlings” was a complimentary 
nomer for nine-tenths of them, one hun- 
dred and twenty in number. None were 
more than five inches long and some actu- 
ally graded down to two. “Little bits of 
things,” hardly out of their swaddling 
clothes, and in one or two instances I imag- 
ined I could see traces of the umbilical 
sack still upon them. How they ever got 
their mouth open wide enough to take even 
the infant hook the woodchopper used, was 
a mystery then and is now to me. Packed 
solid by jostling in a medium creel the 
whole one hundred and twenty hardly filled 
one-third of it. It was a clear case of in- 
fanticide, and I felt then and there, that the 
vile murderer should be hung up on the 
nearest tree. But as I glanced at his big 
brawny body, I postponed our “vigilance 


trout. 
mis- 


committee” until I could catch another and 
a little fellow at the like trick. 
I made no comment upon his catch; only 


muttered that “I was pretty well used up 
and would stop fishing,’ and at once 
plunged into the woods, making for the 
nearest cow-path that led to Bodines and 
the hotel. Upon our arrival there and when 
my companion, in his pride of capture, 
boastingly exhibited his score, no comment 
was made by the bystanders as to the size 
of the trout, but hearty congratulations 
were offered as to the number of them. So 
much for pot-fishing nearly forty years ago. 








PHOTOGRAPHING BIRDS’ NESTS 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


T this season of the year birds’ nests 

are, naturally, the first objects in out- 
door photography to claim our attention, 
and they are by far the easiest of all nature 
subjects upon which to work; therefore, I 
always advise the beginner along these 
paths to commence with them. 

It must be remembered, primarily, that 
a picture of a bird’s nest, to be of any value 
scientifically or otherwise, must be photo- 
graphed as it stands with as much of the 
surroundings intact and showing as possi- 
ble. The image of the nest itself should not 
be so large as to occupy the greater part of 
the picture, but should show cleafly for 
what it is and the manner of its construc- 
tion; and the nature of the locality in which 
it is built should be clearly indicated. 

Another important thing is, never to 
point the camera directly downward at the 
nest, for this shows nothing but the inte- 
rior of the nest and invariably gives a false 
impression of it. The camera should be so 
set up as to point at the nest at an angle 
of about thirty. degrees. This allows a 
view of both the outer and inner construc- 
tion, as well as the manner in which the 
nest is attached to its support, and will 
show also some, if not all, the eggs. It is 
not always necessary to show all the eggs, 
provided those that do show are clearly 
defined. 

The nest photographer’s outfit should 
consist of a four-by-five long-focus camera, 
any ordinary lens (the longer the focus the 
better); an ordinary tripod and one with 
legs about a foot long; a ball and socket 
clamp; a mirror about a foot square; a 
pair of climbing-irons and a pair of prun- 
ing-shears. 

I advocate the use of a small size cam- 
era, as the less weight which one has to 
carry with him on a day’s tramp after sub- 
jects the more work he is likely to do. A 
four-by-five negative is also a convenient 
size to keep and may always be enlarged 
if so desired. 

Of course, it will be found necessary in 
many instances to trim away some of the 
foliage that intervenes between the nest 
and the camera so that an unobstructed 
view may be obtained. This should be 
“done as little and as carefully as possible, 
and by pressing it aside instead of cutting 
it better results can be obtained. 

The focusing should be done upon the 
edge of the nest nearest the camera and 
then the lens stopped down until all the 
surroundings are brought out in clear de- 
tail, for clearness of detail is what counts 
most in these pictures. Of course, one 
should learn the use of his swing back, for 


it is of great assistance in this work. I 
should advise the use of the fast orthochro- 
matic plates, as they invariably give the 
best results. 

The nest should always be shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun, otherwise the 
contrasts of light and shadow are too great 
and spoil the picture, also the eggs are apt 
to come out a glaring white, with no signs 
of the markings. To show distinctly the 
shape and markings of the eggs is impor- 
tant, for they must be capable of proving 
for themselves that they belong in the nest 
and are not merely any eggs photographed 
in any nest. 

Nests should always be photographed in 
situ, and never removed from the situa- 
tion in which they were originally built. 
This is often hard to accomplish when the 
nest happens to be in the topmost branches 
of the tall trees, but with persistence and 
the application of a little ingenuity it can be 
done. In such cases the ball and socket 
clamp can be used to advantage in fasten- 
ing the camera to a branch of the tree. 

In cases of nests swung at the ends of 
branches, such as vireo’s, oriole’s, etc., if 
they are not more than ten or twelve feet 
above the ground, the branch can be bent 
down and fastened in the desired position 
with twine, but in doing this be sure to 
prop up the end of the branch so that the 
nest will be in its original horizontal posi- 
tion. If they are higher than this they are 
almost hopeless, and a lower hung speci- 
men of the same nest must be looked for. 

In photographing the nests of wood- 
peckers, bluebirds, wrens and all those birds 
that build in holes excavated in the trunks 
or branches of trees, the mirror may be 
advantageously used. The exact depth of 
the excavation should first be ascertained 
and then, at the bottom, a small, square 
hole should be cut out with a keyhole saw. 
Thus both the entrance hole and the nest 
and eggs may be shown. Light can be re- 
flected into the hole and the eggs properly 
illuminated by the aid of the mirror. 

In every instance in making the expo- 
sures it is better to err on the side of over-, 
than under-exposure, for an under-ex- 
posed negative shows the eggs as mere 
blotches of white in a black detailless nest. 

I sincerely trust that all who enter this 
field of work will do so with a thorough 
regard for, and an appreciation of, the 
rights of the birds. Never disturb the 
nests so much as to cause the birds to de- 
sert them, for this is not necessary to the 
obtaining of a good picture, and in all 
things give the owners as little cause for 
complaint as possible, 











